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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE Journal of Negro Education, published by the College of 

Education, Howard University, Washington, D. C., The 
American Scholar, the organ of Phi Beta Kappa, New York, and 
Educational Law and Administration, Kansas City, have made 
their appearance among the new educational journals. 


The American Oxoman for January, 1932, presents for the 
first time a comprehensive bibliography of American Rhodes 
scholars. This is a document of much interest, particularly at 
this time when the trend is toward the measurement of the stu- 
dents themselves as a test of educational effectiveness. No con- 
clusions are drawn in this issue of the Oxonian as to educational 
methods but the report presented in its breadth and bulk cannot 
fail to be impressive. 


Information regarding scholarships and fellowships available 
at institutions of higher learning in the United States, which 
is of vital interest to many thousands of students who need 
financial assistance to enable them to complete their education, 
is contained in a new bulletin of the Federal Office of Education, 
1931, No. 15, price 30 cents, available from the Superintendent 
of Documents. The publication, prepared by Ella B. Ratcliffe, 
chief educational assistant in the division of colleges and profes- 
sional schools, lists the scholarship offerings at 402 colleges and 
universities. More than 50,000 scholarships and fellowships are 
available annually in the United States, it is estimated. The 
total money value of the grants is approximately $10,000,000. 


The Association of American Colleges is planning to issue 
near the beginning of the new academic year, in October, 1932, 
a special edition of the BULLETIN devoted to the general question 
‘‘How Can the Colleges be Financed?’’ It is proposed to pre- 
sent many points of view from many highly qualified specialists 
in the field of financing. The actual programs of numerous 
agencies engaged in this type of work and the experience of a 
’ number of colleges in meeting the present financial depression 
will be set forth. This issue of the BULLETIN is bound to be of 
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great value to the member colleges and to all other readers of 
the BULLETIN. 
COMPENSATIONS OF THE DEPRESSION 


Some of the compensations mentioned below were suggested 
by members of the Executive Committee of the Association and 
some others by member college presidents who have written in 
from different sections of the country. 


1. There is a distinctly greater intellectual interest being 
shown by students with less attention to the side shows on the 
college campus. 

2. Colleges generally and especially those which are located 
in or near large centers of population, are having a larger enrol- 
ment of day students than heretofore. In not a few cases col- 
leges from whose immediate field a good many students have 
usually gone to other institutions, particularly in the East, are 
also having an increased enrolment. 

3. There is a tendency on the part of many colleges—because 
of and under the excuse of present conditions—to cut out a good 
many of the ‘‘frills’’ and to reduce their curriculum offerings to 
the more necessary and more cultural subjects. Colleges are 
discovering that they can proceed with their educational pro- 
gram without loss of effectiveness and indeed frequently with 
great gain, with fewer departments, fewer courses, fewer small 
classes, and less expenditure for administration. All colleges 
are watching their expenditures more closely than usual. In the 
effort to concentrate work upon the educational program the in- 
creased intellectual interest of the students is being capitalized 
and students are profiting accordingly as they are thrown more 
upon their own initiative and are allowed to develop their own 
resourcefulness. 

4, Colleges depending largely upon tuition for their resources 
find themselves in better relative condition financially than those 
colleges whose income has usually been drawn very largely from 
invested funds. 

5. While some colleges are reporting reductions in the num- 
ber of the staff the result may eventually mean better salaries 
for those who remain connected with the institution. 

6. An increase in the number of applicants for admission for 
next year as compared with the situation at this time a year ago 
is reported from numerous sections of the country. 

7. A greater proportion of the students both in college and 
applying for admission for next year indicate the need of finan- 
cial assistance, all of which points in the direction of greater 
appreciation of the services which the colleges render. 
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8. Extraordinary efforts are being exerted by alumni groups, 
students, faculties and others to provide funds for students who 
are in dire straits because of economic situation. The time is 
opportune for appeals for scholarship and loan aid for worthy 
students. 

9. There is an unexpected optimism on the part of college 
administrators and their friends. They have not lost faith in 
their institutions or in their work. The following sample com- 
ment illustrates the stuff of which college presidents are made: 
‘‘The economic conditions in our state are extremely bad. We 
have had in succession in the last four years a most destructive 
flood, a great drought, bank failures and the depression. This 
leaves the purchasing power in our state very low. The college 
itself, however, is getting along quite well.’’ 


IN THE ASSOCIATION OFFICE 


The time of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Council 
and the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Association is fixed 
for the week beginning the ninth of January, 1933. The meet- 
ing is to be at Atlantic City with the Chelsea Hotel as head- 
quarters. 

The Smaller College Study 

One hundred and twenty-seven colleges are now participating 
in this study being carried on under the direction of Archie M. 
Palmer. All of these colleges enroll less than 700 students. 

The study is covering the following areas: (1) educational 
policy, (2) organization and administration, (3) personnel, (4) 
student supply and alumni, (5) instructional facilities and tech- 
nique, (6) physical plant, (7) financial situation and needs, and 
(8) such selected areas as student life, religious life, personnel 
guidance, extra-curriculum activities, enrolment trends and spe- 
cial activities. 

Through the use of a series of brief schedules specific data have 
already been gathered (1) on the aims and objectives of the col- 
lege, (2) on the board of control, (3) on the internal administra- 
tion of the college, (4) on the faculty organization, (5) on the 
recognition of the worth and services of the college, (6) on the 
contributions of the college to the community, (7) on the cur- 
riculum and instructional facilities, and (8) on the student body. 
There remains yet to be obtained certain information on the 
physical plant and on the financial and fiduciary practices. 
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Special Intensive Studies 


In connection with the Smaller College Study special intensive 
studies are being made of various phases of groups of colleges 
located in different states throughout the Union. This work is 
being done under the direction of Robert L. Kelly. 

Included in these special studies are Piedmont College, 
Georgia, eight Friends Colleges, eight other colleges located in 
the same eight states, and about the same number of colleges 
related to the Church of the Brethren. 


Graduate Fellows of the Association of American Colleges 


A special feature of the general and intensive study referred 
to above of the small colleges is the participation of a group of 
candidates for the doctorate registered in various universities— 
Columbia, New York, Oklahoma, Yale, Geneva, ete. Other 
graduate schools throughout the country are planning to cooper- 
ate with the Association in special studies of this sort. 


The Music Study 


The Carnegie Corporation has made an appropriation of 
$25,000 to the Association to make possible an investigation of 
the place of music in the life and work of the American lib- 
eral arts college. The members of the committee sponsoring 
the study are: Dean H. L. Butler, Syracuse University, Pro- 
fessor G. S. Dickinson, Vassar College, Dr. John Erskine, Juil- 
liard School of Music, Director Howard Hanson, Eastman School 
of Music, The University of Rochester, Professor Walter E. Hart- 
ley, Occidental College, Dean Ernest Hutcheson, Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School, Dr. W. S. Learned, The Carnegie Foundation for Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Professor Douglas Moore, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dean James B. Munn, New York University, President 
Garfield B. Oxnam, DePauw University, President Robert P. 
Pell, Converse College, Mr. Myron C. Taylor, United States Steel 
Corporation, Secretary Burnet C. Tuthill, National Association 
of Schools of Music, Professor Paul J. Weaver, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Professor Karl Young, Yale University, President F. C. 
Ferry, Hamilton College, ex officio, Robert L. Kelly, ex officio, 
President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, chairman, and Archie 
M. Palmer, secretary. 
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Randall Thompson of New York City has been selected as di- 
rector of the study. Following his graduation from Harvard, 
Mr. Thompson was awarded the Prix de Rome and spent three 
years at the Academy in Rome. He has also held a Guggenheim 
fellowship in music for two years. He has taught harmony and 
counterpoint at Wellesley College for two years, acting at the 
same time as organist and choirmaster and directing the glee 
club, and for three years was engaged as guest lecturer at Har- 
vard. At present he is serving as guest conductor of the Dessoff 
choirs and teacher of choral music at the Juilliard Institute of 
Music. His compositions have been played by such organiza- 
tions as the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and the Musical Art Quartet. 


The Comprehensive Examination Study 
Dr. E. 8. Jones has recently completed a tour of the Northwest 
and Pacific states in connection with the Comprehensive Exami- 
nation Study which has now been in process for several months. 
A special report by Dr. Jones for the first six months will be 
found on another page. 


Architecture and Fine Arts Booklets 
As a result of an appropriation by the Carnegie Corporation 
Mr. Larson, of the Association’s Commission on College Architec- 
ture and Instruction in the Fine Arts, and Mr. Palmer, the-asso- 
ciate secretary, are preparing material for two booklets, one to 
cover the field of recent architectural construction and the other 
recent developments in the teaching of the fine arts. 


Architectural Advisory Service 
The Association office now has an extensive layout of plans 
and costs of recently constructed college buildings. Not only is 
this service being used by the college officials, but also through 
contacts which have been made by Mr. Larson, architects are con- 
sulting the Association’s files when contemplating new buildings. 


Committee on Classification of Colleges 


The committee of the Association on the Classification of Col- 
leges consisting of Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore Col- 
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lege, Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, 
and Dr. F. J. Kelly, of the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, in conjunction with the Headquarters Office of the 
Association, is now engaged in making a tentative classification of 
colleges and universities of the United States. This classification 
is not being made with the view of setting standards but merely 
for purposes of adequate statistical data, and it is expected that 
when perfected it will be adopted by the United States Office of 
Education and other agencies collecting statistical data regard- 
ing the colleges. 


Federal Revenue Bill 


Protests are coming from the colleges all over the country 
because of the suggested changes in the new Federal Revenue 
Bill which it is believed will work an unusual hardship upon 
colleges and other philanthropic organizations. The opinion is 
expressed by high legal authority that under the new bill re- 
cently passed by the House, a residuary charitable bequest would 
be subject to the payment of the inheritance taxes of the entire 
estate which would of course largely reduce the bequest to the 
assured. Proposed Section 807 is an attempt to reinsert the 
bunglesome amendment of 1924, repealed in 1926, and if for no 
other reason taxpayers and their counsel are entitled to be 
relieved of the useless expenditure of valued time in attempting 
to work out algebraic formulas in taxation. 


Financial and Fiduciary Service to the Colleges 


Dr. A. W. Anthony, the Chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mission on Permanent and Trust Funds, will direct a Financial 
and Fiduciary Service with special reference to the needs of col- 
leges. The plan is as follows: 


(1) The chairman of the Commission will maintain an 
office at headquarters, i.e., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, and, 
with stenographie assistance there, will undertake to answer 
every form of inquiry relating to financial and fiduciary mat- 
ters, by at least making known sources of information among 
specialists of every kind, if the information is not at hand in 
the office. Inquiries should be addressed to the executive 
secretary. The chairman will be in this office at stated in- 
tervals. 
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(2) A forwarding-looking program for each college should 
be encouraged, based upon, and following up, the reports of 
63 colleges, reported in the BuLueTIn of November, 1930, 
pp. 367-418. This means efforts to have every college that 
feels the need of such procedure plan its program in advance. 

(3) Reports from institutions which have stood the stress 
of the financial depression well, should be assembled and 
published (with permission of the institution in each case). 
These reports should illustrate conditions such as: 

a. Increase of income from investments—the kinds of 

securities held 
. Practical maintenance of income 
Increase of tuition, offsetting loss of income 
. Increase of gifts, offsetting loss of income 
Balancing the budget by economies in administration 
Increment of capital by judicious exchange of in- 
vestments 

g. Outstanding experiences with Trust Companies as 

managers of funds 

h. Conspicuous instances of gains by reason of reduced 

costs, e.g., in building 

(4) The publication of these statements and the exchange 
of ideas involved will easily develop into a continuing forum 
of discussion and stimulation. 

(5) Material would be assembled for presentation at the 
Annual Meeting showing important features in the whole 
field. 
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A Userut DEVICE 


President E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin College has found a small, 
neatly printed card helpful in dealing with two of the most per- 
plexing problems of administrative procedure. The card is 
always accompanied by a brief personal letter. It is found, 
however, that the card makes clearer than the wording of an in- 
dividual letter can do, the really extreme pressure of the type of 
request concerned,—honorary degrees and questionnaires. The 
brief statements printed on each card below the Oberlin imprint 
are as follows: 

We are in receipt of your request to fill out a questionnaire, but beg to 
inform you that requests of this sort have so multiplied that we cannot in 
general comply with them unless the sender of the questionnaire will pay 
the expense incurred by us in having the work done. If you desire us to 
fill out the questionnaire upon this basis, and will so inform us, we shall be 
glad to fill it out. 
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Pressure for the awarding of Honorary Degrees is brought upon the 
officers of the College so extensively that compliance with the suggestions 
received can follow in but very few cases. 

In general the College reserves to itself the initiative in this matter. 

The name suggested by you will be considered when the Committees on 
Honorary Degrees next meet; but we regret to say that we can give you 
no assurance of favorable action. 





REED COLLEGE ALUMNI IN THE FIELD OF 
COLLEGE TEACHING 


NORMAN F. COLEMAN 
PRESIDENT OF REED COLLEGE 


HE relatively large proportion of Reed graduates who go 
into college teaching is undoubtedly related to the large 
number who pursue graduate study, and this large number is 
traceable to the way the college selects its students and trains 
them in methods and habits of self-directed study. Two in- 
quiries recently sent out, each answered by more than half the 
graduates, have shown that of the half reporting over sixty per 
cent had carried on through several years of graduate study the 
intellectual interests they had developed in their undergraduate 
years. 

Since a large proportion of Reed College students are self- 
supporting, the simplest way for them to finance graduate study 
has been through fellowships in the universities, and these, as 
every one knows are usually teaching fellowships. One depart- 
ment of a single Eastern university has granted to Reed gradu- 
ates seven such fellowships. Of the holders of these teaching 
fellowships six are now either full-time teachers or are in prog- 
ress to this end. Thus graduates with no initial purpose toward 
teaching as a profession, frequently become teachers through 
discovered aptitude and satisfaction. 

Oxford has in a small way strengthened this tendency. In 
the seventeen years since its first class graduated, six Reed grad- 
uates have been selected as Rhodes Scholars. Three of these 
have already returned to America and are now teaching in Dart- 
mouth, Yale, and the University of Oregon. 

Besides the three institutions just mentioned, Reed graduates 
have taught in Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Goucher, Wheaton, 
Barnard, New York University, Lafayette, Washington Univer- 
sity, University of Illinois, University of Wisconsin, and the 
California Institute of Technology. 
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PROGRESS IN THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
STUDY 


EDWARD 8. JONES, Director 


HE motives for the development of comprehensive examina- 
tions in the colleges of America are numerous. The Euro- 
pean influence is obviously dominant in determining the forms 
of such examinations, but the imitators of foreign systems have 
sometimes strayed far from the designs and the attitudes of 
European examiners. In some cases it is quite apparent that so- 
called comprehensive examinations are mere compromising ges- 
tures which have little significance to the students or the pro- 
fessors of colleges. 

Typically, a comprehensive examination in this country means 
a summary of experiences derived from several college courses, 
and from independent study, given at or near the end of the four 
year A.B. curriculum. The sophomore, or lower division exam- 
inations are of more recent origin. In the majority of cases such 
end examinations are concerned almost entirely with the mastery 
of one field or department; in a growing number more and more 
attention is being given to ‘‘divisional spread’’ or expression out- 
side the department of specialization. Those who have had most 
experience contend that such examinations force students to con- 
sider subjects or fields instead of courses and credits; that they 
motivate students to read and express themselves outside of class- 
room requirements; and that they offer the only feasible solution 
to the scattering effects of the free elective system, now so firmly 
entrenched in American colleges. 

It seems most appropriate here to discuss the main types of 
comprehensive examining found in visiting over forty American 
colleges, and to comment briefly on the chief issues that have 
arisen. By far the commonest form is in connection with so- 
called Special Honors, or Departmental Honors work, offered for 
a few superior students in the upper division. Typically these 
students concentrate in the subject matter of one department, 
carrying on research projects or writing long essays, but at the 
same time they prepare themselves to stand a general examina- 
tion in the department. The theory seems to be sound. An op- 
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portunity is furnished for the abler college students to distin- 
guish themselves in scholarship, and to receive an appropriate 
reward, as do those who specialize in extra-curriculum activities. 
In practice, however, there are various reasons why it has not 
been successful in the great majority of colleges. Insufficient 
time for tutorial instruction, inability to handle the abler stu- 
dents to advantage this way, lack of reasonable publicity, and 
the prepotency of extra-curricular rewards—all are reasons for 
its ineffectualness. 

The General Final Examination required for the A.B. degree 
is another form of comprehensive examining, rapidly developing 
in part at least because of the apparent failure of the Honors 
System. As a rule there is a slight reduction of course work in 
the senior year, sometimes in the junior year also, in order that 
students may use ‘‘reading lists’’ or syllabi to supplement and 
round out fields covered in courses. In many of the departments 
in colleges requiring such an examination from all students there 
has developed a ‘‘co-ordinating seminar,’’ or a two to three-hour 
course given in the senior year which provides for a review of all 
the topics covered by that department, and also an opportunity 
to discuss broad issues which correlate the subject matter of sev- 
eral courses and even include references to material from other 
departments. Above all, the co-ordinating seminar, or its equiva- 
lent in individual conferences or other flexible devices, gives an 
opportunity to the student for self-expression. From a prelim- 
inary survey it seems likely that the comprehensive examination 
is not serving a very valuable function if it must deal with the 
details confined to courses previously taken by the student. 

In addition to the two major patterns set forth above there are 
several significant variations, all of which seem promising. Har- 
vard University has put major emphasis on the individual con- 
ference and the divisional type of examination. In addition to a 
load of three or four courses each week, every student in the last 
three years has a weekly or biweekly conference with a faculty 
tutor whose functions are to motivate and broaden. With wide 
variations by divisions in Harvard, there is also an attempt to 
encourage students to encompass topics and comments quite out- 
side the range of the department of their major interest. The 
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emphasis on the topical or unpointed question also develops 
facility in expression and organization of ideas. 

The Swarthmore program is unique in two respects. In the 
ease of all superior students, it has substituted for the usual class 
lecture period a much less frequent seminar in which the student 
is the active participant in reports and discussions, rather than 
the faculty member. It has also introduced the external ex- 
aminer for the upper half of its graduates—all honor students, 
throwing all the burden of scholarship placement on these ex- 
aminers, and in this way encouraging a far greater cooperation 
and basic honesty between student and internal teacher. 

Antioch College has provided for a fairly extensive examina- 
tion which all graduates take in common, covering fifteen hours 
in length, as well as a much shorter departmental examination. 
The general part of the examination indicates a protest against 
narrow specialization even in the last two years of college, but 
the preparation for it does not necessarily require of the student 
an extensive amount of class room attendance. Through the 
‘autonomous plan”’ he may elect to read by himself in fields ordi- 
narily covered by courses. 

At the University of Buffalo and at several smaller colleges 
there are numerous opportunities for students to substitute for 
routine class room attendance independent projects in connection 
with seminars and individual conferences. In Princeton Univer- 
sity and at Reed College the final thesis is considered a part of 
the comprehensive examining program; and individual confer- 
ences throughout the junior and senior years are concerned with 
such topics as well as with the field as a whole upon which an ex- 
amination is required. It is agreed by all that in proportion to 
the ability level of the student there should be a release of time 
for independent study from the ordinary class room require- 
ments. 

The major issues involved in an adequate comprehensive ex- 
amining program are just beginning to be clarified. It is with 
these issues that the final report of this study will deal. Some of 
these major issues are summarized below in the form of ques- 
tions: 

1. Are comprehensive end examinations advantageous for all 
types of colleges, with varying aims and with varying levels of 
student and professorial ability represented ? 
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2. If such examinations are desirable as motivating and test- 
ing devices, what should be the extent of the ground ordinarily 
covered? One may conceive of them as covering the whole field 
of culture as surveyed in college; one may include within their 
scope a ‘‘division’’ or grouping of departments more or less 
closely affiliated ; one may confine oneself to a departmental field, 
or one may be still more restrictive in covering merely what has 
been provided for in the courses offered in that college or a spe- 
cial part of the whole field. 

3. Should these examinations involve a new type of prepara- 
tion, such as conferences or seminars? Should reading lists, 
syllabi or sample questions be widely distributed? In colleges 
where the student-teacher ratio is unfortunately high, are there 
any devices which will give the student more time for study 
and give him an opportunity to interrogate himself or others 
with the broader kinds of correlating questions, not ordinarily 
used in a course? 

4. Should there be a definite modification of the conventional 
curriculum to prepare students better for comprehensive exami- 
nations? Should basic courses be started earlier, new or differ- 
ent courses provided, the scope of a ‘‘major’’ greatly broadened ? 

5. Should the superior students be handled quite differently 
from the average and inferior students, or will the end examina- 
tion with a provision for Honors at graduation on the basis of 
the final results be sufficient to motivate those with ability to do 
their best ? 

6. Should external examining be encouraged as a complete 
substitute for internal examining, or just in the case of superior 
students? Are there alternative or part way programs, such as 
inviting one outside examiner and two inside examiners, which 
will yield most of the beneficial results of the complete system? 

7. To what extent should oral examining be encouraged as a 
substitute for, or as supplementary to written examining? Does 
it encourage desirable attitudes and a different preparation from 
that developed in written examining? 

8. What types of questions should be encouraged in end com- 
prehensive examining; to what extent should they differ from 
ordinary course questions? Can easily scored objective types of 
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questions take the place of essay type questions, and at the same 
time satisfy the real objectives of education? Is the right amount 
of time being allowed for the answering of questions? 

9. What can be done in a college to dignify the examination 
program, and to make scholarship compete favorably with extra- 
curricular interests among students who are leaders intellectually 
and socially? Should publicity be given to Honors work before 
a student enters college? What can be done to make scholarship 
more attractive, and yet maintain high standards of examining? 

Universally, no one is interested in end examinations in and of 
themselves. The question is what will they do in a college to 
change the intellectual atmosphere, to clarify objectives of teach- 
ing and to stimulate those students who can think independently 
to do so in connection with the abstractions of the basic arts and 
sciences. To the extent that prominent students consider Honors 
work dull or superfluous, and examinations unnecessary instru- 
ments of discipline, they are not functioning to advantage. To 
the extent that they release new energies of intelligence, new 
drives, a finer integration of subject matter and a better cooper- 
ation between student and teacher, they are sorely needed in 
American education. 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
SIN CE the first of September I have visited 36 colleges, 32 of 
them for a period of at least a full day and 7 of these for from 
3 to 6 days each. In the case of 6 institutions I have talked to 
large faculty groups concerning a program they are planning in 
the near future, or radical changes in their present procedures. 
I have used throughout, as the main method, the procedure of 
talking individually to professors who have had experience with 
such examinations and in the preparation of students for them. 
As supporting evidence, however, I have talked to various groups 
of students in order to get their reactions, and have sent out 
questionnaire forms to alumni. In order to check more ac- 
curately on the attitude of students we have also circularized 
senior students with an attitude form which presumes to measure 
to some extent the influence of an existing program of prepar- 
ing and examining upon student feeling. 
It is interesting that in five of the institutions visited where 
types of comprehensive examinations are now being given the 
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faculty have voted to abandon them as requirements for gradua- 
tion, or are about to discard them entirely. I think that the 
reasons for their comparative futulity in these places are fairly 
obvious. The main defect has been that no opportunity has 
been given students in these places for the consideration of ques- 
tions that are more general than the ordinary course examination 
questions. Hence, professors have not been interested, and stu- 
dents have regarded them as pure repetitions of previous un- 
pleasant experiences. 

At the present time it seems to me that the success of a com- 
prehensive examining program depends on the consideration, by 
the faculty and administration of an institution, of eight major 
issues, many of which split up into further problems. For brief 
reference, I am listing them accordingly, and it is upon the 
various answers and methods concerning these that we are 
centering our major attention in this study. 

1. To what extent is ‘‘external examining’’ justified, and in 
what systems? 

2. What should be the extent of ground covered in a compre- 
hensive examination? This raises the question of the divisional 
examination versus the departmental examination. 

3. What should be the extent and the type of preparation of 
the student in special consideration of the examination? The 
merits of special reviews, book lists, seminars and individual con- 
ferences probably depend on the intelligence of the students as 
well as the objectives of the faculties concerned. 

4. What modifications of standard types of curricula should 
be involved in a comprehensive examining program? 

5. To what extent is the system, proposed, or in operation, 
designed to stimulate superior ability as well as to insure a 
‘“nass’’ level of accomplishment? 

6. What are the merits and disadvantages or limitations of 
various types of examining? Oral as compared with written 
examinations, objective short-form tests, as compared with essay 
questions, etc. 

7. What can be done to make final examining a more natural, 
wholesome, and less terrifying experience? In addition to the 
method of preparation, there is the possibility of the more real 
and natural situation, greater time for answers, avoiding 

memorized repetitions of text-books and lectures, ete. 
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8. What adjustments can be made by the small college with 
limited resources, or by the state universities, which may be 
interested in the comprehensive examining program? 

My plans for the future include the following: I expect to 
visit a dozen or more institutions in the Far West, returning to 
Buffalo about the middle of April when I shall work with Miss 
Eckert and others intensively on the report of the various aspects 
of our study, through the spring and summer months. 

I may add that we are expecting to include in this study a 
history of examination procedures in various countries and an 
annotated bibliography on experiments and observations regard- 
ing examinations. 





AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN COLLEGE OFFICERS 


The world-wide depression has brought about a vast amount 
of distress among foreign students in America. War conditions 
in the Far East, the falling rate of exchange, bank failures and 
the lack of part-time jobs are factors contributing to the sad 
condition in which many students from abroad find themselves 
today. Scores of students are threatened with deportation or 
with becoming objects of charity in the community in which they 
reside. Such conditions defeat the objects of friendship and 
good-will ordinarily accomplished by international student ex- 
change. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, representing organizations 
vitally concerned, appeal to college and university authorities 
and to representatives of governments to deny admission to all 
foreign students who are not financially equipped to maintain 
themselves during their period of study in this country. 

We believe that the practice of some institutions in denying 
admission to foreign students with insufficient financial resources 
should be encouraged. Students in financial distress naturally 
become a local responsibility. Under present conditions it is 
practically impossible for foreign students to obtain part-time 
employment. 

It is to be hoped that representatives of American and other 
educational organizations and similar agencies abroad will exer- 
cise extreme caution in advising students to come to this country 
without adequate finances and without advance arrangements 
with the institution in which they propose to matriculate. 

(Signed) C. D. Hurrey, ef al., 
Friendly Relations Committee. 











OBJECTIVE INDICES OF FACULTY SCHOLARSHIP 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH THE LIBRARY 


HENRY W. WRISTON 
PRESIDENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


E are dealing today with faculty scholarship. It is mani- 

festly desirable to improve scholarship, but what are to be 

the criteria of improvement? How shall we measure progress 

or retrogression? It is also important to stimulate those who 

are capable scholars to continued effort, even after all questions 

of appointment or promotion have been disposed of by appoint- 
ment as full professors on academic tenure. 

For many years it has been a commonplace that appointments 
and promotions were to be based, among other things, upon evi- 
dences of high scholarship. For as many years there have been 
criticisms of appointments and promotions on the ground that 
the judgments of appointing officers regarding scholarship have 
been unsound. Lately there has been a tendency to criticize 
administrative judgments regarding scholarship by calling them 
subjective. The word is pronounced with a hollow and rever- 
berating sound as though that were the ultimate damnation. 

It is perfectly manifest that it would be a relief to all con- 
cerned if some reliable mechanical measure could replace the 
imperfect judgments of presidents, deans, and department 
heads. Lacking mechanical precision, as all admit we must, the 
objectors urge that objective standards should be sought with 
great diligence and constantly improved. It is doubtful if any 
judgment, by the very definition of the word, can escape subjec- 
tive implications. Objective tests, generally, measure the rela- 
tive standings of persons with reference to subjectively defined 
criteria. In dealing with personal qualities the standard with 
reference to which we plot our curves is always essentially sub- 
jective. Objective tests, however, have the advantage of giving 
more or less precise standings relative to some common standard 
or assumption. Thus one element of distortion may be done 
away with. It is a great reassurance to men who are to be 
judged, to understand that their relative positions are fairly and 
objectively evaluated. As the responsible nominating or ap- 
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pointing officers, therefore, we should be hospitable to the idea 
of objective measures and eager to develop them to a point of 
greater reliability and consequent respectability. 

Though I am speaking today in favor of certain objective 
measures, I want to make it clear that while I believe they have 
significant values, they cannot be made the exclusive basis of 
judgment. Even if the study on which this discussion is based 
were long continued, and if the procedures were standardized 
and the usual statistical techniques applied, the results would 
never be a substitute for sound opinion. Nor do I think we 
should set even as our ideal the total abandonment of subjective 
judgments. In matters of scholarship there are many issues the 
significant elements of which belong in the realm of imponder- 
ables; they can never be calibrated. Nor should we fall into the 
habit of dealing with subjective judgments as though they were 
of necessity evil. There is such a thing as expert judgment 
even though subjective in character. The government of the 
United States appoints tea tasters. No mechanical, chemical, or 
other objective measure has been found which will suffice. Ex- 
pert subjective judgment is the final criterion. That is the 
ultimate basis for judging scholarship. If the appointing officer 
be free from bias, if he have that quality of mind which we call 
disinterestedness, he can assess the values to be attached to vari- 
ous imponderables in a way which no objective device can ever 
achieve. 

The significance of this casual study which I want to discuss 
lies, at least so it seems to me, in the assistance it gives an admin- 
istrative officer in resisting prejudices, and achieving an objec- 
tive state of mind. One of the functions of a college president 
is to stir the waters and destroy the surface of academic calm. 
Routines are at once the salvation and the bane of earth. With- 
out routines we would never get anything done, but if routines 
get the upper hand we never get anything significant accom- 
plished. Hence the president must forever be interrupting 
routines to inquire their rational basis, to suggest that new pro- 
cedures might yield better returns. The routines of teaching 
are particularly deadly. They lay the hand of tradition upon 
the curriculum and upon courses, until the inquiring president 
sometimes looks like a heretic to the orthodox professor. In the 
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discussions incident to what is viewed from one angle as prog- 
ress or reform, but from the opposite angle as pestilential heresy, 
warm words are sometimes spoken. It is difficult to escape the 
feeling that those who agree with us are sound and that those 
who disagree are not first-rate men! 

As a matter of fact the situation of a college president is the 
exact reverse of that of the president of a paper mill of whom I 
heard the other day. He was a banker who had become presi- 
dent of the corporation owning the mill in a manner now per- 
fectly familiar to all of us. He went to inspect the property 
and was astonished to see the crew of the paper machine sitting 
comfortably on benches, only one man being in position as the 
paper came off in rolls. Having asked which man was in charge 
he spoke sharply to the effect that he did not pay the crew to be 
idle; ‘‘get to work.’’ Without a word the machine tender strode 
to the machine and ruptured the web of paper before it entered 
the drying rolls. Instantly the whole crew sprang to action and 
after some time and a great deal of paper had been wasted the 
great machine was making good paper again. So the tender 
broke the paper once more; again the crew went into action. By 
the time the machine was running again the banker was glad to 
express his hope that the men would not exert themselves too 
much. In a paper mill when there is no manual activity evi- 
dent about the machine there are likely to be profits; in a col- 
lege, which is not designed to turn out a standardized product, 
routines become vicious. It is the business of the president to 
wreck them from time to time. But it is not a popular activity, 
and prejudices are readily formed. Therefore, any procedures 
which bring in objective elements serve as a corrective. 

Not all prejudices are in the form of antipathies. There are 
always men on the staff whose tastes accord more nearly with 
one’s own than do those of others. There may be common in- 
terests centering about children of the same age, about hobbies, 
or golf, or music—or any one of a hundred interests. These 
kindred tastes knit bonds of friendship. From the point of 
view of judging scholarship such attachments may be as serious 
an element in deflecting judgment as antipathies often are. 

One of the commonest objective measures of scholarship has 
been the amount of research. That procedure is manifestly 
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based upon establishing an arbitrary identity between two ideas 
which are admittedly related but by no means identical. If one 
were to say that scholarship consists in the discovery of new 
truth by the techniques of research, there would be precious few 
scholars in American colleges. When, as is not uncommon, a 
list of published papers is kept in the president’s office, the bulk 
of material is not a genuinely objective index of scholarship. To 
be objective there must be a fair measure of relative position. 
Bulk is not a fair measure; neither is frequency of publication. 
In some of the newer fields of research, it is possible to apply 
statistical and other standard techniques to a wide range of sub- 
jects, and produce, without undue strain, a large volume of 
material, whereas the researches of an Einstein over a consider- 
able period may be physically comprehended within a few pages 
of a written document. Moreover, a scholar may work with in- 
dustry and intelligence upon one problem for years before find- 
ing a solution, whereas the next problem he attacks may yield 
more readily to his endeavors. Judgments regarding research, 
therefore, cannot be quantitative. If they be qualitative, they 
are subjective, since quality comes within the realm of values. 
Only in so far as one may judge from the caliber of the periodi- 
eals which publish a professor’s articles, or from the comments 
of reviewers, can the president find a guide to a fair evaluation 
outside his own experience. Publication is a false standard at 
best. We have all known men who, like the late Professor 
Young, of Harvard and London, published relatively little, yet 
would be regarded by the most critical as men of high scholar- 
ship. 

So far as the college is concerned, research is but one evidence 
of scholarship, and not always the most reliable. It may well 
be that resources and opportunities are not available in a man’s 
field of major interest. He may be burdened with class and 
committee work, so that research lags. On the other hand, he 
may, by attention to the journals and new books, be alive to 
every significant development in his field. He may have read 
not only within the relatively narrow sphere of his teaching, but 
also in cognate fields. He may have thought reflectively upon 
the relation of his subject to others until he has gained a philo- 
sophical grasp upon his subject. He may have cultivated his 
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taste in music and art, and he may have concerned himself 
actively with his civic and social responsibilities. Having built 
a life well-rounded, he may have a perspective upon his subject 
matter which should entitle him to recognition as a scholar of a 
very significant and all too infrequent kind. From the point of 
view of the college, whose primary function is teaching, that 
type of scholarship is probably more significant than that which 
is typified by pure research. 

It was from that point of departure, from that conception of 
scholarship, from that generalization with regard to significant 
values within the life of the college that this study was pro- 
jected. 

The library is a teaching instrument of first importance ; like- 
wise it is an instrument of the kind of scholarship which I have 
postulated as the most significant. Other things being equal, 
the better scholar is the one who makes the largest and most 
varied use of the library, and who stimulates his students to do 
likewise. That is to say, the scholar will be the most alert to 
recognize the service the library may render him in his effort to 
keep abreast of modern knowledge and thought. 

With a view to testing the validity of this presumption, the 
librarian was asked to gather various types of data. The first 
item was the number of books charged out to each member of the 
staff. The data were gathered during two periods, once for a 
whole semester, and at another time for approximately eight 
weeks. Upon the basis of the totals, the faculty were divided 
into four groups, group one being composed of those who 
charged out the largest number of books, and group four of those 
who took the fewest. In one case no book of any kind was with- 
drawn from the library during either period. 

The record submitted by the librarian also showed the classi- 
fications of the books. On the theory that a scholar should pay 
attention to cognate fields, the faculty were again grouped on 
the basis of the distribution of books withdrawn among the sev- 
eral classifications common to library cataloging. At first 
thought it might appear that those who withdrew the largest 
number of books would also be in the group showing the widest 
distribution of interest. In point of fact, among the upper 
three-fourths classified by number of books withdrawn, as many 
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were in different classifications with reference to distribution as 
were in the same classifications. Eleven were classified in the 
same group on both bases and eleven were in different groups 
under the two bases. Some persons classified in group one on 
the basis of numbers were classified in group two on the basis of 
distribution. Persons in group two by number appeared in 
groups one and three when classified by distribution. Some who 
ranked in the fourth group by number were in the second on the 
basis of distribution. The two methods of classification did not, 
therefore, measure the same function; each had its own specific 
value. 

The third basis for the classification of the faculty into four 
groups was the character of books withdrawn. Fiction, current 
books of popular interest and text-books were given a low rating. 
Scholarly works, and works of scholarship in foreign languages 
were given a high rating. The classification upon this basis did 
not offer as many difficulties as were anticipated, because the 
disparity in quality was sharper than had been expected. 
Furthermore, the result did not duplicate any other classifica- 
tion. Among the upper three-quarters when classified by num- 
ber of books withdrawn as many were in a different classification 
by quality as in the same. Of course, there was a tendency for 
group one in the one classification to overlap group one in the 
other and for group four to have many identical members in 
each classification. "When the classifications by quality and by 
distribution are compared, it is found that more persons were 
in different classifications than in identical. It seemed to be 
reasonably established, therefore, that classification by quality 
represented a separate function. It might be objected that this 
classification was inevitably subjective. In the sense that giving 
a higher rating to a scholarly book than to a text-book involved 
a subjective judgment as to scholarly values, the charge is true. 
That point conceded, however, an inspection of the data would 
convince any doubter that objective distinctions were relatively 
easy to establish. 

The fourth classification into groups was on the basis of books 
purchased for the library. A special fund was made available 
four years ago. Its specific purpose was to purchase books in- 
teresting and necessary to the faculty as scholars. It was not 
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designed greatly to increase the number of books to be used by 
students, but to improve the opportunities and facilities for fac- 
ulty study. No specific amounts were made available to depart- 
ments to spend as they chose. Instead, the several members of 
the staff were invited to order books which, from a scholarly 
point of view, seemed desirable. A record was kept of the num- 
ber of books bought for each staff member. At first thought one 
might say that the library would be swamped with buying orders 
from every member of the faculty. Some did, indeed, submit 
long and well-selected lists. Some, on the other hand, asked for 
relatively few, and at least one, did not buy a single volume 
upon that occasion. The average expenditure for the members 
who made the largest requisitions was more than ten times the 
amount spent for those whg made the fewest. One might ex- 
pect that these sharp disparities were related to the amount of 
important material published in various fields. There are, for 
example, many more books published in history or economics 
than in physics. In point of fact the disparity arising from 
this cireumstance was much less significant than one might have 
expected. The books desirable for the scholarly use of individ- 
uals do not vary as greatly in number as the books published in 
the several fields. Two-thirds of the number classified in this 
manner were in the same group, distributed upon this basis, as 
they were when distributed upon the basis of the number of books 
withdrawn. But among the one-third classified in different 
groups, there were some remarkable differences. One person in 
the third group, according to books withdrawn, was in the high- 
est group of buyers. 

The fifth basis for grouping was another special book pur- 
chase. Upon this occasion the fund was to be spent for books 
primarily for student use. The immediate object was the im- 
provement of student scholarship. Upon the theory that it was 
best to let those members of the staff buy most who were most 
likely to see that they were actively used, no departmental 
quotas were established. There was naturally a tendency for 
the persons who had bought most for their own use to buy most 
for their students, and for those who had bought fewest for 
themselves to buy fewer for their students. Surprisingly 
enough, however, in half the cases members of the faculty were 
classified differently upon the two bases. 
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When the data for all these classifications into groups had 
been gathered, but before it was studied, each member of the 
staff, with the rank of professor or associate professor was fur- 
nished with a list of his colleagues within those ranks and was 
asked to rate them, subjectively, dividing them into four fairly 
even groups according to scholarship. Having written and 
posted the letters, I left town for several days. It speaks vol- 
umes for the cooperative spirit and good nature of the faculty 
that three-fourths of them responded. No member of the staff 
was unanimously rated in the first group. One was rated in the 
second group only three times, another five, another five and 
once in third place, while a fourth was rated in the second group 
three times, but twice in the third group. 

Evidences of bias were not lacking. Certain aggressive and 
positive personalities were rated in every group by some member 
of the staff. Subjective reactions of a friendly or unfriendly 
character were perfectly manifest in such cases. A few of the 
replies were accompanied by letters explaining that it was very 
difficult to classify members of the staff whose departments were 
in other buildings or with whom scholarly contacts were infre- 
quent. But after all possible discount is made, the astonishing 
fact is the clear consensus of opinion regarding groups one and 
four. Groups two and three are not so sharply differentiated 
from each other, though opinion even upon this distinction was 
reasonably clear. Men were judged in early England upon 
their reputation in the vicinage—the opinion of the priest, the 
reeve, and four good men was decisive. A compact college com- 
munity has much the same quality; the comment of one’s col- 
leagues, by reason of its frequent exchange, comes to have an 
uncanny accuracy. Men who live and work together ten, 
twenty, thirty or more years come to have a very complete 
knowledge of each other. The inevitable likes and dislikes, 
friendships and animosities are swallowed up in the general 
average, which gains considerable reliability. 

The composite subjective judgment having been secured, all 
that remained was to compare it with the several objective 
measures and with a single composite rating arrived at by unit- 
ing the five objective criteria. Just one member of the staff was 
in the first group on the subjective and also on all five objective 
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bases. Three others, however, varied from group one only on 
one basis, and never fell lower than group two. One person, for 
example, rated subjectively in group two was in group one on 
every objective basis. Another was in group two only when 
classified by distribution of titles. Another was in group two 
only in the classification by quality of books withdrawn. The 
next person (fourth in the total list) was in the first group in 
all classifications save distribution and quality, where he was 
placed in the second group. At the top end of the scale, there- 
fore, there were no serious questions. Among the first group 
judged objectively, there were only two who had been subjec- 
tively rated lower than the first group; one was in the second 
group, the other in the third. Both are singularly quiet and 
unobtrusive persons who do not advertise their wares, and so are 
easily misjudged. Among those placed subjectively in group 
one, one was placed by the objective measures in group two, hav- 
ing been in that group by every objective test save one, the pur- 
chase of scholarly books, where he fell to group three. 

Another from group one on the subjective basis was in group 
three judged objectively. This case is worthy of special discus- 
sion inasmuch as it shows one limitation of the procedure. The 
case is that of a man in science whose laboratory activity is con- 
siderable, and who has relatively little need for books in his 
work. Indeed, most of the men in science fell below their sub- 
jective classifications when the objective measure was applied. 
This was to have been expected ; indeed, it was anticipated. But 
it serves as a concrete demonstration that whatever value this 
study may have for classifying the staff in other fields, it is not 
reliable in the case of men active primarily in the laboratory 
sciences. 

Among those placed subjectively in group four, most were 
also in group four, judged objectively. None rose above group 
three on the basis of the data gathered in the library. Among 
those judged subjectively to be in group two, one was placed by 
objective data in group one, one in group three, and one, a lab- 
oratory scientist, in group four. The remainder were all in 
group two on the basis of the library study. Of those whom the 
staff vote placed in group three, the data from the library placed 
one in group one, three in group two, and three in group four. 
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This was admittedly only a rough and ready test to determine 
whether the college library may be used to assist administrative 
officers in reaching fair and balanced conclusions regarding 
faculty scholarship. The indications are clear that except in 
the field of science it can give data of high reliability. Many 
of the difficulties which were anticipated failed to materialize. 
Some professors buy more books than others. It was feared that 
that fact might upset the validity of the data from the library. 
In a small college it is not difficult to know who the habitual 
book-buyers are. This study indicated that as a general rule 
the more active buyers are also the more active borrowers, and 
they are among the first to make use of special appropriations. 

It was also feared, at the outset, that the study might not do 
justice to members of the staff who study in the library. In 
point of fact, however, it was soon discovered that, generally 
speaking, the faculty members who study in the library are also 
among those who withdraw the most books for outside use. 
Even where this proved not to be the case there were still four 
other tests, upon most of which a constant user of the library 
was likely to make a good score. 

Manifestly, if it is to be successful the data must be gathered 
quietly and without any one being informed that the study is in 
progress. The moment it is known that such an enterprise is 
afoot, there are innumerable ways in which it can be defeated. 

I wish to emphasize again that this study is not presented as 
a standard technique. I have called it a casual study and it is 
described merely as a suggestive experience. Probably no one 
else would do it in precisely the same way. It will have served 
its purpose if someone may develop the ideas involved in this 
enterprise in other ways, many of which will doubtless be more 
accurate and yield better results. In any event, it is not de- 
signed as a measure for faculty scholarship but as an index—a 
pointer—and with all the qualifications and reservations which 
must be made, it appears to be a singularly good index. 











CREDITS AND CREDIT SYSTEMS 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


THE Conference on Credits and Credit Systems at the Cincin- 
nati meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
brought forth much stimulating discussion and many interesting 
points of view concerning a matter of basic importance in higher 
education. There was evident a very general dissatisfaction with 
the cash register system by which the college rings up this credit 
and that gained in one college and another, and in summer 
schools, until the requisite number have been recorded and 
academic solvency achieved! 
In answer to the question, ‘‘Are we thinking too much in 
terms of credits and too little in terms of educational integrity ?’’ 
one thoughtful college executive replied : 


Theoretically, I should like to see the whole present mark- 
ing system abolished. Several times during the past five 
years our faculty has considered informally the question of 
substituting for the present system a system based not on 
courses taken, but on progress the student makes with refer- 
ence to qualities of mind and character which education is 
designed to develop—for example, intellectual honesty, 
resourcefulness, independence, initiative, capacity for con- 
tinuous and exacting work, social responsibility and a spirit 
of cooperation. 

We have not succeeded in devising any satisfactory 
scheme of administering such a system, and then there is 
always the objection of following methods which are not 
understood by other institutions and which result in com- 
plications because of the requirements of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. 


The attitude of timidity here touched upon, the fear of being 
considered ‘‘different’’ by sister institutions, has probably been 
one of the most effective blocks to progress found in the educa- 
tional field. "When we face a problem in one of our institutions 
the usual way of settling it is to send out a questionnaire con- 
cerning the matter to twenty or thirty institutions of the same 
general type. When it is found that a majority agree as to a 
certain policy the problem is solved. "Whether or not the col- 
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leges which we follow are intellectually dead on their feet does 
not seem to enter into the consideration. Thus there may not 
be any really great experiments in evaluation of achievement 
made until we can build in our colleges a spirit of self reliance 
now noticeably lacking. The shadow of the accrediting agency 
bogie man across our paths still causes untold fright. 

Following the same line of thought as that just quoted, an- 
other president said: 


It seems to me that our difficulty lies in the fact that we 
are letting the bookkeepers determine the character and 
quality of our product. I see no objection to keeping a 
record of a student’s hours and presenting to any legitimate 
inquirer a copy of this record certifying that John Doe has 
passed blank hours at his college. But to proceed from 
that to a certification that John is a scholar and a gentle- 
man is going a long way on very little evidence. 

As to the remedy, I see only two possibilities now. One 
is certification by heads of departments within their re- 
spective spheres as to the competence of John in French or 
history or whatnot, or a comprehensive examination. The 
latter seems to be gaining in favor. There is a good deal 
to be said for it. It is quite generally urged in its behalf 
that it will greatly improve the seriousness and thorough- 
ness of the student’s work. By the same token, I think it 
would buck up the work of the teacher if he knew that his 
students were to be put over the jumps by some cold-blooded 
examiner who wanted to know not how much they remem- 
bered of what they had been taught, but how much they 
actually knew of the subject which they were offering for 
examination. 

I suppose that after all the two methods that I suggest 
are not so very far apart. Certainly no wise department 
head would be likely to let one of his students come up for 
a comprehensive without reasonable belief that he had a 
good chance to pass. 

Whatever the remedy, I am certain that our present sys- 
tem of credits results in our graduating far too many people 
of doubtful intellectual development. Anything that 
could be done to make the student realize that he must de- 
liver something more than time slips would certainly do 
more good than harm. 


It would be interesting indeed to know how many young people 
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from the colleges of America. Some light might be thrown on 
the subject by having a committee of visiting professors submit 
groups of seniors in various colleges to brief oral examinations. 
Doubtless when the returns on such examinations were in from a 
score or more of colleges we would realize more than ever before 
where our present system of credit measurements has led. We 
would also doubtless discover that the requirement for a bach- 
elor’s degree in one institution means real intellectual accom- 
plishment and in another little more than training on the sec- 
ondary school level. 

That all present at the conference were not opposed to the 
present system of credits may be seen by this effective statement: 


It is very normal for a young man to desire to know how 
far his efforts enable him to approach an accepted standard 
of excellence. He can hardly be contented when he is per- 
suaded only that he has done his best. He wants to know 
how his best compares with the highest achievements of the 
ablest about him. It seems to me normal and proper and 
good for a young man to be so disposed toward a measure- 
ment of his performance. 

Of course it would be otherwise if an undergraduate were 
so eager for learning that he would bend all his best efforts 
to that end without regard for anyone’s interpretation of 
his results. To seek knowledge for its own sake alone and to 
lose one’s self in that search is good. If our undergraduates 
were of such characteristics, we might dispense with all 
grading, with most of our teaching, with our attendance re- 
quirements and with practically all of our administrative 
rules, but Utopia is not yet at hand. I believe that we lose 
rather than gain by assuming that it is here. 

Educational integrity seems to me to demand just and 
careful grading and not lack of it. The looseness which at- 
tends the substitution of general phrases such as ‘‘well 
done,’’ ‘‘ very creditable,’’ ‘‘improving,’’ etc., may affect in- 
struction badly by bringing greater laxness there. I believe 
that thorough teaching brings such results as can be easily 
measured and that the undergraduate is fully warranted in 
being inquisitive regarding the measures and in being 
guided more or less by them. We have to do with normal 
youths who are not yet Solons and would not need to be in 
college if they were. To teach without definite measurement 
of results and to graduate on general grounds more or less 
indefinitely held seems to me an undesirable goal. It is my 
belief that the requirements of day by day accomplishment 
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and the requirements for graduation should be very definite 
in amount and measured at every point with accuracy and 
without undue emphasis on the process of measuring. The 
unprecedented attention given to statistical studies of late 
years does not seem to me to argue for the abolition of that 
kind of thing in college. We still need measurement but we 
need also balance concerning it. 

Taking the opposite point of view, another said, ‘‘I should like 
to grade the work of the last two years, at least, with such desig- 
nations as ‘‘excellent,’’ ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘satisfactory,’’ and ‘‘unsatis- 
factory,’’ abolishing the six letter symbols we have for grades, 
each letter with a plus and minus. 

There were those in the conference who felt that under the 
present elaborate system referred to by this college president, 
and quite generally in use, the mediocre and uninterested stu- 
dent can by means of re-examination ultimately slip over the 
passing line. They wished for but three classifications, pass with 
distinction; pass; failure. It seems evident to those thinking 
along this line that a student either knows a subject or doesn’t 
know it, and that a make-up examination which adds the neces- 
sary points to his grade adds not one hair’s breadth to his intel- 
lectual stature. 

Obviously, no conclusion could be reached in the brief confer- 
ence hour, but intelligent approach to the credit problem was 
stimulated and those who were present expressed the hope that 
the subject would be given further consideration at the next an- 


nual meeting. 





Dean Ralph W. Ogan, of Muskingum College, continues to 
issue his remarkable ‘‘ Faculty News Bulletin.’’ Members of the 
faculty by the score are engaged in various forms of experi- 
mentation and appraisal, in written and spoken contributions, 
in faculty educational programs, and in modifying the technique 
of procedure at Muskingum College. 








THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


HOMER P. RAINEY 
PRESIDENT OF BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


HE late President Burton of the University of Chicago in 
speaking of the business of a college says that we have 
passed through three periods in reference to the rigidity of our 
curriculum: ‘‘that of the wholly prescribed curriculum, all stu- 
dents taking the same studies; that of free electives, each student 
following his own more or less ignorant impulse; that of majors 
and minors, and more or less rigidly formulated sequences. For 
the college student I believe our next experiment must be that 
of a sympathetically guided individualism. ”’ 

President Burton made these statements in 1923. Nine years 
later we find colleges actually carrying on the experiment which 
he prophesied. In fact, it would not be too much to say that 
one, if not the major, concern of colleges today is to achieve unto 
the principle of a ‘‘sympathetically guided individualism.”’ 
Part II of the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education reports that there are now going on in 
American colleges and universities one hundred and twenty- 
eight experiments. Many of these experiments are designed to 
meet the needs of individually superior students. 

All of this activity indicates that the colleges are alive and 
are striving to meet their responsibilities. Let us consider some 
of the problems to be solved and some of the techniques to be 
employed in organizing college instruction to meet the interests 
and needs of individual students. 

The first problem which confronts the colleges is that of dis- 
covering students’ interests and needs, and for many students 
it is the problem of arousing an interest. There is no escape 
from the fact that a large percentage of college students do not 
have well developed intellectual interests. Their educational 
eareer has not been conducted in such a way as to arouse and 
stimulate these interests. To the college, therefore, falls this 
responsibility. 

This problem of interest is fundamental to the individualiza- 
tion of instruction. No student can succeed without a strong 
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motivating intellectual interest, and, furthermore, all efforts to 
individualize a curriculum for a student are futile unless he is 
eager to master some great intellectual field. There can be no 
genuine liberal education without wide intellectual interests on 
the part of the learner. 

There are three serious handicaps operating in collegiate edu- 
eation which prevent the proper development of interests on the 
part of the students. 

The first of these is the Transmission Theory of Education. 
The fundamental assumption underlying this theory is that 
there is a definite culture from the past which must be pre- 
served intact, and a specific body of facts to be acquired. The 
whole attitude is aimed at the safeguarding of something rather 
than the development of the individual. It is essentially a 
process of indoctrination. Its view-point is always backward— 
towards the past. It seldom deals with the vital factors of con- 
temporary life, and surely has no plans and dreams for the 
future. Literature has to be a hundred years old before colleges 
teach it. Political issues have to be dead and buried and only 
an academic interest before colleges dare take an interest in 
them. Colleges may teach social and political theories, but they 
dare not advocate programs of social evolution. 

This Transmission Theory, therefore, places the major em- 
phasis of its program upon instruction rather than learning. 
Hence, the responsibility which should fall squarely upon the 
students is assumed by the college. Students feel little or no 
responsibility for their education and assume an attitude of 
‘‘educate-me-if-you-can.’’ The faculty of the college under this 
situation tries to devise all kinds of artificial schemes such as 
grades, credit-points, credit-hours, ete., to induce students to do 
what they have no interest in doing for themselves. The result 
of this is a preponderance of effort ‘‘to teach’’ on the part of 
the instructors, and a minimum of effort ‘‘to learn’’ on the part 
of the students. This situation must be reversed somehow 
before we can hope for a vital interest from the students. 

A second handicap to genuine intellectual interest among 
students is the Time Concept of education which is virtually 
universal. The graded school is primarily responsible for this 
concept in the minds of the public. Students’ progress is 
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measured in terms of grades—first grade, fifth grade, ete., and 
a grade is associated with a year’s work. In high school and 
college the same idea is continued in terms of years, semesters, 
units, ete., so that it is almost inevitable that a child should 
think of his education in terms of time after having gone through 
a system in which time is the primary factor for classification. 

Before the graded school was developed in this country stu- 
dents’ progress was measured in terms of mastery of subject 
matter. One had mastered arithmetic, for example, to the 
‘‘Rule-of-Three’’; had mastered Webster’s Spelling Book up to 
a given point, ete. 

Extreme departmentalization of subject matter and teaching 
in college also interferes with the development of the mastery 
concept. Students take courses in narrow fields for a semester. 
The next semester they take a new set of courses. There may 
be little or no relationship in subject matter from one semester 
to another. The objective, therefore, in a student’s mind is the 
passing of a course, and not the knowledge or mastery of a field 
of learning. 

All this has to be changed when a curriculum for an indi- 
vidual student is the objective. If the individual student be- 
comes the unit of collegiate education out will go such artificial 
concepts as time, recitations, text-books, credit-points, units of 
credit, and the like. The development of the individual will 
demand that primary consideration be given to a continuous 
educational program from immaturity to maturity, adapted at 
each stage to his needs, interests, and ability. Learning for an 
individual is not departmentalized. Life is a unitary process. 
Literature, philosophy, sociology, and religion are not unrelated 
to economics. Geography, history, science, and government are 
not separate categories of life. They are integrals of the same 
process. An individual curriculum, therefore, must necessarily 
cut straight across our present highly departmentalized system. 
A student cannot properly study American history, for example, 
without studying religion—Protestantism, Puritanism; political 
theory—democratie ideals evolving under frontier conditions; 
economic theory and the development of the natural resources 
of a new country; the rise of the Machine Age and the influence 
of the Industrial Revolution; and many other such factors. The 
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individual curriculum in the new period of college instruction, 
therefore, will tend to ignore more and more present depart- 
mental lines, and conversely, it will represent intellectual units 
of subject matter drawn from all departments of life. To 
achieve this goal is going to require a revolution in college or- 
ganization and instruction the like of which has never been seen 
in American education. It involves a fundamentally different 
approach to the problem of college teaching. It will require a 
complete reorganization of the machinery and the curricula, and 
it will require a new type of college teacher. This last point 
is far-reaching. The present method of graduate schools in 
training prospective college teachers is to make them specialists 
in ever narrower and narrower fields of subject matter. Such 
teachers will be wholly unfit for the new type of teaching re- 
quired under a system of individual instruction. The teacher 
for the new program will need the broadest knowledge possible 
in order to see life, not in parts, but as far as possible in the 
whole. In other words, the new program will restore teaching 
to the place of primary importance. The college teacher must 
be trained to teach, and not primarily to be a research worker. 
Dean Haggerty has well expressed the weakness of our teacher- 
training program in a recent article in these words: 


May I here within the fold of our own craft express a 
conviction born of experience in examining the credentials 
of prospective college teachers and in interviewing several 
hundred applicants for positions in my own institution. 
The conviction is that we have yet to develop the adequate 
program for the education of teachers of education. We 
have enjoyed an encouraging advance in the technical equip- 
ment of our more recently trained men. It is easy to locate 
individuals who can discourse with a show of learning upon 
the standard deviation, cost of accounting, the project 
method, or the G factor. Far less frequently does one find 
the young man, the product of recent study, to whom such 
techniques appear as they should, the useful tools of erudi- 
tion and of a broadly cultivated mind. It is relatively 
easier to find one who can traverse smartly the symbolic 
language of statistical procedures than it is to discover one 
who is at home in the rich flexible language of our varied 
English literature. Some who thrill with the appellation of 
doctor reveal painful evidence of poverty in the realm of 
ideas outside the border of a narrow educational specialty. 
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Such individuals do little credit to the profession of edu- 
cation ; they can carry little weight with the leaders of aca- 
demic faculties; the solution of basic educational problems 
lies beyond their power. In a university faculty such men 
are out of place. 

The conditions which these statements decry can be but 
temporary, and we must strive for a richer and broader 
education for our leadership. Human lore is too vast and 
varied to be controlled from the margin. Men who play 
merely upon the fringe of learning cannot make the cur- 
riculum of the college or of the public school. Somewhere 
in the wide stream of human knowledge they must wade 
deep enough to perceive its central meaning. In biology, 
in mathematics, in literature, in art, in the realm of his- 
torical study they must plunge far enough to sense what 
eulture is and to feel something of the meaning of civiliza- 
tion. To men of this baptism the skills we offer in courses 
to which we arrogate the word professional will be the in- 
struments of large service. They will be but the trappings 
of pedantry to any other. 


One other handicap to the development of genuine intellectual 
interests among college students results from a confusion of 
types of learning at the college level and the application of 
wrong teaching techniques. Dr. Morrison in his Principles and 
Practices of Teaching in the Secondary School distinguishes five 
types of teaching and presents the objectives and appropriate 
teaching techniques for each. These types are: the Science 
type; the Language Arts; Appreciation; Pure Practice; and the 
Practical Arts. This classification may well serve for college 
teaching. The trouble arises in not understanding them and 
in not knowing where and how to apply them. The teaching of 
literature in college is a good case in point. Literature belongs 
in the appreciation type where the objective desired from the 
students is a favorable attitude toward, and a love for, reading 
and good literature. It is too often taught under the science 
type where the objective is problem solving. The method resorts 
to minute scientific analysis, dissection piece by piece, until 
nothing remains except dry bones. It is taken in courses, at the 
end of which a science type of examination is given to see if 
science objectives have been achieved. The result of this sort 


1 Haggerty, Dean M. E. ‘‘ Faculty Quality,’’ The Journal of Higher 
Education, March, 1932, Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 131-132. 
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of teaching is that after all our efforts through high school and 
college, students do not read good literature and have no desire 
for reading it. Once they have finished studying (not reading) 
Julius Caesar in high school or college they are through with it 
for good. The trouble is that we have so completely sold our- 
selves out to the idea that one is not being educated unless he 
is measured objectively at the end of a course, and a given num- 
ber of units of credit is entered for him in the registrar’s office. 
Because a ‘‘favorable attitude,’’ which is the desired objective, 
cannot be measured in units, we sacrifice it altogether in order 
to meet the demands of our time, units, and credit-point system. 
All this, too, must be changed if the real aims of individual 
instruction are to be achieved. 

The writer has been trying to point out what is involved in 
establishing a system of individual instruction in our colleges. 
It involves almost a complete reversal of the present scheme of 
things. The aim of education must be changed from the Trans- 
missive Theory which aims at safeguarding something, to the 
development of the individual. The system based upon the 
time-textbook-recitation-credit-point departmental concept must 
be changed to the mastery concept, and teaching techniques must 
be thoroughly revised. Student interests and student efforts 
must be substituted for a preponderance of teaching efforts on 
the part of the faculty; and finally, a new type of faculty train- 
ing will have to be provided in which it is fully recognized that 
a college teacher is primarily a teacher and not a research 
worker, and will receive a type of preparation which will make 
him a master of wide fields of knowledge rather than a specialist 
in a limited field. 








STUDENT-FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


I 


HE topic assigned for discussion as stated above is clearly 
so extensive that we shall have to restrict it. We are to 
discuss faculty and student relationships. You will all admit 
that every student should have some relationship to some mem- 
ber of the faculty, and that every faculty member should also 
have some relationship to a student. In so far as these relations 
are strictly classroom relations we should here exclude them. 
This does not, as some crusaders believe, take the heart out of 
our problem. There will be problems in plenty left for us to 
discuss. 

We realize that in the eyes of certain professors the relations 
of deans, presidents and members of the administration gen- 
erally to students are not educational. They should only be 
such as to make it possible for professors to have educational 
relations with undergraduates. There has been, however, in the 
last ten years particularly, an increasing recognition in intelli- 
gent quarters that perhaps we have been interpreting education 
somewhat too narrowly. We recognize that character educa- 
tion, making the boy or girl a well-rounded, happy, useful mem- 
ber of society is part of the function of the college. If any one 
is in doubt on this score I recommend that he read again the 
January, 1930, number of The Educational Record, published 
by the American Council on Education, with its supplement and 
digest of the large amount of careful study that has of recent 
years been devoted to this problem. 

It is, perhaps, not so clearly understood that the American 
college has always insisted that character training was an im- 
portant function of the college. The older colleges, however, 
sought to attain this end by methods which, in order to start 
the discussion, I am willing to say were misconceived and falla- 
cious. These methods, in general, were two. In the first place, 
a considerable part of the regular curriculum was devoted to 
teaching religion and the student was compelled to devote a 
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large part of his time to attendance upon religious exercises. 
Religion was therefore a large part, both of the student’s cur- 
ricular and enforced extracurricular activity. It was supposed 
that this would be sufficient to build up his character, make him 
happy, if his religion allowed it, and a good citizen. In the 
second place, this was supplemented often by direct moral in- 
struction and in nearly all cases by a method of puritanical, 
coercive discipline which rigorously prohibited many of the now 
generally recognized forms of social relaxation. (Bishop Hop- 
kins School.) Card playing, dancing, often even smoking,— 
diversions or dissipations as you please,—in which 75 per cent 
of the students at least would later engage, were forbidden as 
works of the devil. This attitude long placed a premium upon 
the preacher, particularly the broken-down preacher or mission- 
ary, as professor. When for any reason he had failed to con- 
vert recalcitrant Africans or South-Sea Islanders, he was 
recalled, appointed professor in partibus infideluum and trans- 
ferred to a college campus. The recognition that this was both 
a narrow and ineffective method became increasingly wide- 
spread as we approached 1900. The type of religious and moral 
instruction used and the forms of discipline imposed were not 
only ineffective. They had an even more serious result. They 
rendered impossible or vitiated student-faculty relations. The 
other forms which discipline took and the coercive method by 
which it was imposed contained an implication that the profes- 
sor was morally immeasurably superior to his pupil. This, com- 
bined possibly with other factors, created on the campus a sense 
realized on both sides that the faculty lived in one world and 
the undergraduate in another. In nearly all of our colleges the 
attitude between students and faculty was one of schoolboy to 
schoolmaster. Their relations were largely restricted to meet- 
ings in the classroom. Outside or on the campuses their orbits 
were tangential at best, and the factors that governed or guided 
them carried within themselves latent antagonisms that came to 
frequent expression. 

In the early nineteen-hundreds Woodrow Wilson issued a 
judgment on this entire earlier system of developing character 
when he said that ‘‘econscious cultivation of character produces 
nothing but that which makes a man intolerable to his fellows.’’ 
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Character, he held, was a by-product of the educational process, 
and perhaps nothing illustrates so well what has been in America 
the general trend of educational theory and thinking as the al- 
most universal recognition today of the educationally unfruitful 
character of the schoolboy and schoolmaster attitude and rela- 
tionship not only in our colleges but even in our schools. 

At the risk of and indeed in the hope of provoking discussion, 
let me set down, therefore, as a principle that not only character 
education but education in its stricter and in its wider sense, to 
be really effective must involve a sense of intelligent and sym- 
pathetic cooperation on the part of both teacher and student. 


II 


In edging up to our specific problem as to what the attitude 
of administrative officers should be in creating the proper atti- 
tude on both sides, let us consider the problem for a moment in 
concrete form. A few years ago Carroll D. Champlin conducted 
an experiment at Pennsylvania State College (possibly he only 
circulated a questionnaire) to determine the qualities of profes- 
sors considered superior in the eyes of students. 

These qualities were: 


. Being a good fellow in and out of class. 

. An authority in the knowledge of his subject. 

A congenial companion. 

An expert in the work of teaching others. 

. Exceptional ability in self-expression. 

. Just, impartial and sympathetic. 

Reasonable always. 

. Eager to assist individual students. 

. Appreciative of the student view-point. 

10. Profound understanding of human nature in general. 
11. Possessing a good name in the community. 

12. Making a good appearance in public. 

13. Sincere interest in personal problems of students. 

14. Known to be respectable in private life. 

15. Tolerant towards opinions of colleagues and students. 
16. Capable of intellectual growth. 
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Probably every administrative officer will admit the possibil- 
ity that undergraduates may sometimes be wrong and it is also 
possible that another investigation conducted with a slight modi- 
fication of the questions on other campuses might bring some- 
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what different results. It is, however, still safe to draw from 
this list of sixteen qualities certain conclusions. Perhaps the 
most striking conclusion to be drawn from this list may escape 
us. It is this. Of all the sixteen qualities here attributed to 
the superior professor there is no demand whatever that the pro- 
fessor shall possess any particular set of religious beliefs. If 
religious orthodoxy ever did give the preacher-professor of 1850 
or 1875 any real moral ascendency over his pupil, which is 
doubtful, it has ceased to be a quality which a teacher who 
wishes to be regarded as superior by his students need possess 
today. The requirements discovered in Professor Champlin’s 
experiment may lead us to another conclusion. 

Among the qualities deemed essential we find four that have 
to do with the professor’s intellectual equipment or what might 
be called his private character. 

(2) An authority in the knowledge of his subject. 

(11) Possessing a good name in the community. 

(14) Known to be respectable in private life. 

(16) Capable of intellectual growth. 

One of the four, and indeed, the only one of the sixteen may 
be said to deal with the professor’s intellectual equipment. Let 
us be liberal and take it for granted that all our teachers possess 
this trait and are authorities in the knowledge of their subjects. 
It is a primary requirement even of undergraduates. Many 
of the other qualifications such as (1) Being a good fellow in 
and out of class, (13) Sincere interest in personal problems of 
students, (15) Tolerant toward opinions of colleagues and stu- 
dents, have quite as much to do with his contacts with under- 
graduates outside the classroom as in it and we may assume that, 
subconsciously at least, the undergraduate feels very deeply that 
proper social attitudes are as essential a part of an educator or 
an education as lessons assigned in the classroom. 


III 


For a period after 1900 with the recognized breakdown of the 
old system of character instruction, we went to the other extreme 
and concluded that no attention need be paid to this problem at 
all. However, if a digest of recent investigations on this sub- 
ject has any value we are evidently becoming more and more 
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convinced that character education, though possibly a by- 
product in the educational process, is not furthered equally by 
all forms of curricula or all forms of campus organization. Let 
us waive for the moment the question whether we have enough 
data on this problem to give specific instruction in character 
training. Whatever our opinions about John Dewey and his 
school, I believe we will all recognize that sheer coercive disci- 
pline of the older type, though it may be desirable or necessary 
in extreme cases, has relatively little positive and very fre- 
quently a negative effect on the education of character gen- 
erally. 

Two things should strike us in the list of qualities demanded 
of the ideal professor. The attitude of professors outside the 
classroom is important. This means there must be a sense of 
common cause between student and faeulty. Second, nowhere 
ean the recognition of this fact on the part of the administration 
be more clearly exemplified than in the method which the admin- 
istration pursues in dealing with the undergraduate’s social life 
and with his conduct outside the classroom. The sense of co- 
operation between faculty and student must be reinforced if the 
proper attitude of cooperation in which education alone can 
achieve its maximum results is to be developed. 

Our specific problem today, then, as I see it, is the discussion 
of what forms shall such matters as discipline and student gov- 
ernment, the conduct of athletics and extracurricular activities 
take in order to meet this demand of undergraduates everywhere 
and concretely expressed in such studies as those of Professor 
Champlin and others. 

Many of us, doubtless, will go a long way with those who hold 
that character is a by-product of the educational process. It is 
so important, however, that we do not like to term it merely a 
by-product. It would be almost, if not equally, true to say that 
education is a by-product of character. The two are inseparable 
as aims of the college and I believe it fair to say that we are now 
convinced that character is certainly not merely a by-product of 
the educational process as it is carried on in the classroom. 
Character is a matter of the social attitudes and is the product 
of all phases of the student’s life. Character is strengthened or 
undermined by the forms of social life, social diversions and 
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government of the campus generally. For that reason, to make 
a long story short, we might say that if the college takes seri- 
ously its function in building character it must recognize that 
its duty is nothing short of reconstituting its campus as nearly 
into the form of an ideal cooperative republic as is humanly 
possible. This is particularly true of the residential college. It 
is for this reason that the forms and spirit of campus organiza- 
tion and campus government have taken on a new importance. 
With the disappearance of coercive discipline we have also left 
behind us the old autocratic organization of campus life. Occa- 
sionally we speak of student self-government and have under- 
graduate councils with larger or lesser powers. Sometimes they 
have merely the right of consultation; in other cases they are 
directly represented on faculty committees; in still others, cer- 
tain powers are delegated to them. In the attempt to further 
the general sense of a cooperative attitude throughout the campus 
and that sentiment of responsibility in the undergraduate which 
is an important element in character, we have in relatively recent 
years developed new forms of faculty-student relationships. 


KATHARINE BLUNT 
PRESIDENT OF CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


wat makes up a really effective relation between faculty 

and students? How can such an effective relation be devel- 
oped and supported by students, by the faculty and by admin- 
istrative officers? My few answers to these questions are based 
in part upon suggestions from various members of our faculty, 
in part upon my own experience and observation, and chiefly 
upon talks which I have just had with a number of our students. 
My answers therefore are chiefly those of the students, students 
really interested in their work, students who are indifferent, of 
high academic standing and low, of friendly tendencies and shy, 
leaders in extracurricular activities and unenthusiastic follow- 
ers, some earning much of their own expenses and some well 
supplied by their parents. The main conclusion to which I have 
come from my interviews is so trite that I almost hesitate to 
emphasize it, but it was said or implied by every girl with whom 
I talked—many different plans for promoting good student- 
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faculty relations are helpful, but by far the most important con- 
sideration is the personality of the instructor. That said, let 
me go on to other points on which there was less complete 
unanimity. 

The actual classroom relationship is generally said to be the 
most vivid and significant. In other words, what we spend most 
of our energy on does count for most to the young women. As 
to the relative value of large and small classes, there was more 
difference of opinion than I expected. A course given over 
chiefly to lectures ranks high in their minds provided it is inter- 
esting, provided the lecturer speaks with authority, and espe- 
cially provided the large amount of material given is not avail- 
able in the text-book. A lecture which follows close to the text- 
book is taken as ‘‘a good chance for letter-writing.’’ But real 
intellectual stimulus from the instructor, according to my stu- 
dents, both the more and the less intelligent, may be gained from 
proper lectures and large classes. 

The small class, however, with active discussion, comes far 
ahead of most lectures in the mind of most students, especially 
the better students. The poorer students and the rather shy 
ones, who do not themselves talk, may easily feel a class discus- 
sion a waste of time. One girl told me so because, as she put it, 
the students usually said merely the obvious thing, and I judged 
she herself did not say much of anything. On the whole, 
though, the most significant intellectual gain from real instruc- 
tors comes to most students from their small classes. I was told 
with enthusiasm of two particular classes, one with nine and the 
other with twelve students, where ‘‘we all talk’’ and, ‘‘I like to 
talk in class.’’ 

Fresh from a paper on developments at Exeter Academy and 
its use of small classrooms and round tables, I asked my young 
women whether the setting or the size of the classroom is impor- 
tant. They all answered that it is not, but in the next breath 
several of the best students said, ‘‘But I always try to sit in the 
front row’’—from which I draw a conclusion contrary to their 
words, and in accordance with my own experience that arrange- 
ment of seats in a circle adds much to what the instructor and 
the class can give one another. 

Individual conferences, I was somewhat surprised to find, by 
no means always seem of great value to the student. Too often 
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they are mechanical, hurried, given over merely to ‘‘correcting’’ 
the last paper. One frank young woman said that the ideal con- 
ference would be wonderful, but she had never known one. Yet 
all the students want them, and most want definite assignments 
for them with every one of their instructors, perhaps once a 
month. <A few of the really interested girls who are not bur- 
dened with shyness say that they prefer to be able to go for their 
interview at their own initiative rather than with a formal ap- 
pointment. The personality and ability of both student and 
instructor count almost more it seems to me in the conference 
than in the classroom. } 

The science instructor has an advantage in the laboratory, 
especially in his small advanced classes, and often builds there, 
naturally and informally, most substantial and lasting relations 
with his students. 

Very valuable, aside from class work and private conferences, 
is the joint student-faculty committee which colleges are using 
more and more. We at Connecticut have two such committees. 
One, the older and so far the more effective, is known as the 
Student Organizations Committee. With the dean of students 
as chairman, it is made up of several faculty members appointed 
by the faculty, and at least two students including the president 
and vice-president of Student Government. The president of 
the college is a member. All legislation on extra-curricular 
activities is discussed here and some of it originates here. New 
clubs apply to this committee for their charters, the non- 
academic calendar is settled, the students’ blanket tax is dis- 
tributed to the different organizations, and potentially difficult 
questions like night hours for return to dormitories, and places 
for smoking are determined here, usually on the recommenda- 
tion of Student Government. The student members of the com- 
mittee are very influential and their opinions most respectfully 
received. Discussion is always both frank and friendly. In my 
two and one-half years at the college, I do not remember a single 
time when there has been a clear-cut disagreement with faculty 
on one side and students on the other. The committee is a really 
effective piece of machinery for development of friendly rela- 
tions between students and faculty and for the smooth running 
of the college. 
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Newer with us is our joint Student-Faculty Curriculum Com- 
mittee. This consists of five members of the faculty and five 
students (two seniors and one from each of the other classes), 
with the president of the college as chairman, and meets in the 
president’s house. We have a stimulating friendly exchange of 
views on the value, for example, of comprehensive examinations 
and reading periods, the improvement of freshman work, the 
difficulties of preventing over-assignments in some courses and 
under-assignments in others, etc., etc., and after our discussions 
we have refreshments. It is one of the pleasantest meetings I 
attend and is decidedly valuable, but so far we still need to im- 
prove our methods of turning at least some of our talk into 
effective action. 

Departmental clubs, managed by the students with faculty 
consultants, give opportunity for excellent relations between 
students and faculty, friendly and intellectually stimulating. 
The girl who works as student-assistant in a department for self- 
support may find her association with the instructor whom she 
is helping a delightful and unexpected by-product of her work. 

House-fellows, individual advisors, deans, are a vital part in 
making satisfactory relations. Their effectiveness depends 
chiefly upon their being the right people, also upon their not 
being overburdened with teaching or administrative routine. 

One of the questions which I asked all my students was on the 
value of social affairs with students and faculty. All wanted 
them, more than we now have, but the girls differed more than 
I expected them to in their opinions as to their importance. 

Finally, I tried to make the students summarize what they 
wanted in their instructors and it seemed to me that a certain 
respect for the student ranked almost highest. Power to speak 
with authority and with interest on his or her subject, human 
friendliness, and belief in the student,—the instructor who has 
these may have a relation with his student that is highly profit- 
able to both sides. 
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ACTIVITIES AT SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CONSTANCE WARREN 
PRESIDENT OF SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


HE idea of putting students’ activities into the curriculum 

originated with Dr. MacCracken of Vassar. He felt that 
as people reviewed their college education they frequently felt 
that some of their most vivid educational experiences were ob- 
tained, not in the classroom, but in extra-curricular activities. 
He also pointed out that most of the additions to the curriculum 
which have been made in the last forty years have been interests 
which were originally extra-curricular, and which at the insis- 
tence of the students were finally added to the curriculum. For 
instance, my father, who was graduated from Yale College in 
the class of ’70, had to do practically all his history reading, that 
being his major interest, outside of college, as I think the first 
course in history was given in his senior year. It was not the 
faculty, as a rule, who put in the courses and invited the stu- 
dents to take them. It was rather the fact that so many stu- 
dents were working along these lines by themselves and demand- 
ing instruction in them that forced them upon faculties which 
were frequently reluctant to accept because they were not part 
of the traditional curriculum. 

It was therefore decided in this new college to try the experi- 
ment of frankly putting into the curriculum as many as possible 
of the activities which in many colleges are considered extra- 
curricular. They are these: Publications, Social Service, Arts 
and Crafts, Orchestra, Chorus, Piano Ensemble, Dramatics, 
Health Activity, and Business Activity. 

Our class work is highly individualized, each girl working to 
a large extent independently. The activities are group enter- 
prises. Each activity chooses its own officers and has its own 
dues—$20.00 a year in the case of each activity except Dramat- 
ies, which is $50.00. The responsibility for the organization and 
work of the activity rests upon the students in consultation with 
an advisor, who is not a member of the faculty assigned to super- 
vise that activity, but an expert, generally some one who has had 
practical experience outside of college in this field, and who is 
205 
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added to the faculty for the special purpose of giving the most 
educational value possible to the activity. The activity counts 
as a quarter of the year’s work, taking, as a rule, about ten to 
twelve hours a week, sometimes very much more. The students 
have their own evaluating committee, which works with the fac- 
ulty advisor in evaluating the work of each individual in the 
group with regard to credit toward a diploma. 

To give you an illustration: the group in Publications gets 
out a weekly newspaper, a quarterly literary magazine, a year- 
book and a freshman handbook. In addition, they will probably 
undertake this year at least one number of a volume publishing 
the best examples of academic work in any field. The responsi- 
bility for these publications rests upon the shoulders of the stu- 
dents, but Mr. John Bakeless, a former member of the Atlantic 
Monthly staff and of the staff of the Living Age, at present 
teaching journalism in New York University, author of a recent 
book on journalism, and connected with the American end of 
the Manchester Guardian, a man of very wide experience, is 
their advisor and works with them two nights a week, giving 
them practical criticisms of their work, and also familiarizing 
them with the technique of publishing. 

The Dramatic work is under Dr. Milton Smith of Columbia, 
one of the directors of the Morningside Players, who have for 
two years won the Belasco prize for the best amateur play in the 
country. He is at present staging a play on Broadway. That 
group of students reads and chooses its own plays, casts them, 
directs them, makes all the scenery and all the costumes, man- 
ages the business affairs connected with them, but has Dr. 
Smith’s criticism and gets a great deal of training from him in 
the general technique of stage craft, as well as acting. He also 
has specialists in voice placing and pantomime and make-up come 
from New York to give students training in those fields. 

The Social Service group, under Mrs. Twila L. Cavert, is com- 
posed of students particularly interested in trying out the field 
of social service work. They are placed in different organiza- 
tions in New York City and Westchester County, where they do 
practical work for one afternoon a week, which is carefully 
checked up. In addition, as a group they are studying certain 
problems connected with social service work which arise out of 
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their experiences and are particularly interesting to them, such 
as housing problems, and the problems of the assimilation of 
immigrants in a big city. Each of these activities meets for a 
two-hour session each week, and at that session plans are made 
for the work of the activity, and problems arising out of their 
common interests are discussed. In the case of the social service 
activity, reading may be done along the lines of their problems; 
and they take frequent trips to town, examining different types 
of tenement housing and having talks from people who have had 
long experience in those problems. If the question under dis- 
cussion is foreign districts in the city they will visit a number 
of foreign districts and hear talks by people who have done a 
great deal of work in those districts. 

The Health Activity is composed of a group of girls who are 
especially interested in health problems. They do work in 
physiology, and receive training in the physical care of children, 
invalids and old people, practical work in assisting in clinies, in 
our own infirmary, and investigating health problems on the 
campus, such as problems connected with diet, smoking, hours 
of sleep, colds, ete. 

The Business Activity is composed of girls particularly inter- 
ested to know something about the elements of business pro- 
eedure. They are studying something about the elements of 
banking and investing, bookkeeping, typing and budgeting. 
They are actively engaged in helping to run the bookstore at 
the college, and are also interested in certain problems connected 
with finance at the college. They are interested to know some- 
thing about how the finances of the college as a whole are run, 
and are working out a system by which they may help girls to 
budget their allowances. We hope to train these girls to the 
point where they can audit the accounts of the treasurers of the 
different activities. This is a new activity. 

The students in the Arts and Crafts Activity, as its name im- 
plies, are interested in such things as weaving, block printing, 
pottery, pewter, illustrating, the elements of interior decoration, 
etching; and as a group they work on problems of design. 

The Music activities, I think, are probably more obvious. 

In addition to the element of cooperative work, which we feel 
to be very important, and the development of responsibility for 
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organization of one’s own work, we feel that these activities de- 
velop a sense of service to the community and bring out the edu- 
cational value of practical work. There is sometimes a tendency, 
when a student first comes, to think that this activity work is all 
play, but I think she very soon realizes that it is a serious part 
of her college work, and throws herself into it with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. 

We also have what we call Leisure Time Activities. We have 
a rather lighter schedule than most colleges, deliberately allow- 
ing for leisure time, and expecting students to make good use of 
it. Each student is asked to report to her advisor each week 
upon what she has done with eight hours of her leisure time that 
week. We restrict students in no way, except that it must be 
something that is of worth to them. We offer several courses, 
without credit, such as a weekly poetry hour, a weekly lecture 
on World Figures in Literature, and two groups which are 
studying ‘‘The Family’’ under faculty guidance. There is a 
leisure time group in astronomy, one in gardening, and one in 
current events ; there are language clubs, and a history club. All 
of these have faculty members working with the group, but 
there are also many other groups run entirely by students—re- 
ligious, philosophy, photography, and literary groups. There 
are also students who simply read worth-while books and report 
to their faculty advisors. There are other students who are see- 
ing good plays, picture exhibits, or going to good concerts or 
lectures in New York, all of which are counted toward this 
leisure time. Students also work in the studios or in the choral 
club ; sometimes in the Dramatic Workshop, as leisure time. 

A student may change her leisure time activity at any time 
she wishes; the main object is to help her to develop interests of 
her own making, instead of sitting on the side-lines and being 
amused. 











THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON STANDARD REPORTS 
FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


J. C. CHRISTENSEN 
CONTROLLER AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE sectional luncheon conference on standard financial re- 

ports at the Cincinnati meeting over which the writer, in the 
absence of the chairman, Mr. Lloyd Morey, presided, had an 
attendance of twenty-five or more college presidents, college 
business officers, and others interested in financial reports of col- 
leges and universities. The following gives a brief synopsis of 
the facts presented at this conference. 


History oF COMMITTEE 


The National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education was brought into being as a result of dis- 
cussions extending over twenty years or more in various groups 
of university and college business officers. It was felt by these 
officers that greater uniformity in reports would be highly de- 
sirable for comparative purposes. Spasmodic efforts were made 
at various times looking toward standardization, and a brief 
statement of some of these efforts may be of interest. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching published 
an outline for financial reports in 1910. This report did a great 
deal in improving financial reports in many institutions. At a 
meeting of the Association of Business Officers of the State Uni- 
versities and Colleges of the Middle West at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1913 a standard classification of income was adopted 
and this classification became quite generally used. At the same 
meeting, the subject of adopting a standard form for classifica- 
tion of expenditures was discussed and a tentative classification 
was presented, with the request that the member institutions be 
urged to classify expenditures as far as possible according to the 
schedule presented at the meeting. At the meeting of the Mid- 
western Association at the University of Minnesota in May, 
1917, a report was adopted covering a systematic classification 
of expenditures. While some institutions followed the recom- 
mendations of this Association to some extent, there was not any 
general acceptance of the principles adopted by the Association. 
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In 1922, Mr. Trevor Arnett of the General Education Board 
published his book on College and Unwwersity Finance. This 
book had a marked effect on college accounting and reporting, 
especially in the smaller colleges and universities. Some of the 
recommendations of the Midwestern Association as embodied in 
the Minnesota report of 1917 were incorporated in this book. 
Discussions touching the desirability of uniform reports had 
also taken place at the meetings of the Eastern Association of 
College and University Business Officers, as well as in other asso- 
ciations, and the United States Bureau of Education had at vari- 
ous times asked for assistance from business officers’ associations 
in securing greater uniformity in reports for statistical pur- 
poses. 

At the annual meeting of the Midwestern Association at the 
University of Illinois in 1929, Dr. Arthur J. Klein of the United 
States Bureau of Education read a paper on ‘‘University and 
College Financial Statistics’? in which he suggested the desir- 
ability for uniform reports from universities and colleges which 
would furnish a satisfactory basis for national statistics. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Klein, the Association appointed two members 
of a national committee to act with similar representatives of 
other organizations for the purpose of studying and reporting 
on a plan for standard reports for institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The action of the Midwestern Association was later fol- 
lowed by the appointment, to the national committee, of two 
members each from the Eastern, Southern, and Pacific Coast 
Associations of University and College Business Officers. 

It was then found that the Association of American Colleges 
had a committee consisting of seven members already function- 
ing for the same purpose.* This committee joined with mem- 
bers appointed by the various business officers’ associations and 
formed the National Committee on Standard Reports for Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. This committee petitioned the 
General Education Board for assistance and was granted an 
appropriation which will cover the necessary expenses of the 
committee. At the request of the committee, the American 


* This was a joint Committee, the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion having first maintained a committee for three or four years before the 
Association became active in the matter.—Zditor. 
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Association of Collegiate Registrars appointed one of their 
members as a representative of their Association on the commit- 
tee. In all of its deliberations, the committee has had the close 
cooperation of the United States Office of Education. This is 
the first attempt to handle the problem of educational reports 
of this kind from a national standpoint, and it seems that the 
present organization of this committee should accomplish some- 
thing worth while along the lines proposed. 


THE NEED FOR UNIFORM REPORTS 


Any one who has endeavored to compare the financial opera- 
tions of one institution with another has soon discovered the dis- 
similarity in financial reports. If greater uniformity could be 
secured, it would be a great help to college administrators who 
wish to study the financial side of our colleges and universities. 
The Office of Education has frequently mentioned the difficulty 
which they have had in securing uniform financial statistics. In 
investigating this matter the committee found that there are 
many reasons for dissimilarity in reports. In the case of state 
institutions, the accounting system has frequently been devised 
to fit the form of reports required by state governments. In 
some colleges, maintained by religious denominations, uniform 
reports have been required by the various church boards sup- 
porting such institutions, and the Federal Government, through 
its various agencies, has not been consistent in its requirements 
concerning the classification of expenditures of federal funds, 
such as experiment station funds, extension funds, ete. There 
seems, then, to be great need for uniformity, if this uniformity 
will serve to answer the needs of the institution in its own ad- 
ministration and also serve to furnish any reports required by 
outside organizations, including statistics for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


WHat THE COMMITTEE Has ACCOMPLISHED 


As soon as the committee was organized, it was decided that 
the first step in its investigation would be a study of existing 
financial reports of colleges and universities. With the coopera- 
tion of the Office of Education, requests were sent to all institu- 
tions of collegiate rank, requesting a copy of their latest finan- 
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cial reports. As soon as these reports were received, experts 
were set to work to analyze the reports and to tabulate their con- 
tents. The results of this preliminary study were embodied in 
the first published report of the committee under the title A 
Study of Financial Reports of Colleges and Universities in the 
United States. 

The next step was to outline the principles to be followed in 
preparing forms for reports. While the size of the institution 
would determine, to some extent, the form of the report, it was 
recognized that certain schedules should be included in every 
report if we were to have any sort of uniformity. These impor- 
tant schedules would include, first, a balance sheet, second, a 
statement of income, and third, a statement of expenditures. 
Additional schedules would be desirable, including detailed 
statements of endowment and other funds, investments, plant 
assets, etc. 

BALANCE SHEET 


A great deal of attention has been given to the form of the 
balance sheet for universities and colleges, and the committee is 
of the opinion that standardization here is desirable in giving 
administrators and others interested a correct picture of the 
institution’s finances, as well as for comparative statistical pur- 
poses. The balance sheet suggested contains the following 
divisions: 

. Current Funds 

. Loan Funds 

Endowment and Other Non-Expendable Funds 

. Plant Funds 

. Agency Funds 

Additional divisions may be used when required, though it is 
believed that the foregoing covers the divisions required by any 
college or university. 


OP © Pe 


STATEMENT OF CURRENT INCOME 

There has been a great deal of discussion on the matter to be 
included in the current income statement, and the report of the 
committee covers this discussion in considerable detail. It seems 
to all that this statement should set up very clearly the principal 
sources of income, such as income from students, income from 
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endowment fund investments, income from appropriations by 
the Federal, State, or Municipal Governments, gifts and miscel- 
laneous income, and also income from such auxiliary enterprises 
and activities as residence halls, dining halls, book store, ath- 
letics, ete. It is believed that the outline given by the committee 
can be adjusted to meet the needs of any institution for budget 
purposes and, at the same time, to set up a clear statement to 
the general public showing the sources of the operating income 
of the institution. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


In the matter of expenditures, it seemed to the committee that 
we should first consider the institution from an organization 
standpoint, that is, we should know what is expended for (a) 
general administration, (b) instruction and research, (c) library 
purposes, (d) operation and maintenance of the physical plant, 
and (e) such auxiliary enterprises as residence halls, dining 
halls, athletics, ete. Suggestions are made for further classifica- 
tion of expenditures by objects which would show under each 
organization unit how much was spent for such items as sal- 
aries, other expenses, equipment, ete. 


ADDITIONAL SCHEDULES FOR A COMPLETE REPORT 


A complete financia! report would include, in addition to the 
foregoing, schedules showing plant assets, details of funds, in- 
vestments, operating statements of auxiliary units, and any 
other schedules which would be needed to set forth a complete 
picture of the financial transactions of the institution. The 
report of the committee gives suggestions for expanding the 
reports to meet the needs of all institutions. 


REsuuts ACHIEVED 


The committee published its first report for general distribu- 
tion in July, 1931, under the title Suggested Forms for Finan- 
cial Reports of Colleges and Universities, and it has been circu- 
lated to all institutions of collegiate grade. This report is not 
intended as the final word of the committee, but rather as a 
preliminary report given out to institutions for study and adop- 
tion if found satisfactory. The committee plans to continue its 
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work for some time and will issue later reports as the need may 
arise. Copies of the first report may be secured from the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the 
University of Illinois. 

Several universities have already adopted the recommendations 
of the committee in part, while others are contemplating revising 
their reports during the next year. The United States Office of 
Education was represented at the Cincinnati conference and it is 
their intention to utilize the results of the work of this committee 
in formulating new blanks for reports to their department. 

Those present at the conference discussed freely many of the 
problems brought out by the work of the committee and many 
signified a willingness to cooperate so as to accomplish something 
of real value in promoting greater uniformity in university and 
college reports. 





That Dr. Robert A. Millikan is a born teacher of the highest 
order was indicated by the introduction to his course of lectures 
recently delivered at New York University on Time-Space Re- 


lations. He said: 

The Mad Hatter said to Alice: 

‘*Tf you knew Time as well as I do you wouldn’t talk about wasting ‘it’. 
It’s ‘him’... I dare say you never even spoke to Time.’’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ Alice replied, ‘‘but I know I have to beat Time when 
I learn music.’’ 

‘*Ah? That accounts for it,’’ said the Hatter. ‘‘He won’t stand beat- 
ing. Now if you only kept on good terms with him, he’d do almost any- 
thing you liked with the clock. For instance, suppose it were nine o’clock 
in the morning, just time to begin lessons, you’d only have to whisper a 
hint to Time, and round goes the clock in a twinkling. Half past one, 
time for dinner.’’ 

‘*That would be grand, certainly,’’ said Alice thoughtfully, ‘‘but then 


I shouldn’t be hungry for it, you know.’’ 
‘*Not at first, perhaps,’’ said the Hatter, ‘‘but you could keep it to 


half-past one as long as you liked.’’ 


The question I am raising is how mad was the Hatter when he 
gave to Time changeable, undependable, capricious qualities 
which we assign to personality? Modern science does not re- 
gard the Hatter as being so mad after all. 











CERTAIN IMPRESSIONS FROM A TIME OF 
DEPRESSION 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


A PERIOD of stress and strain should be the occasion for the 

investigation of causes and for the discovery of tendencies. 
Certainly in the divine economy of things the time of suffering 
reveals itself as the means of development. College adminis- 
trators, servants of institutions founded for the sole purpose of 
helping others to learn the lessons of life, should themselves 
study the movements and influences which affect their own 
activities and should give heed to indications which disclose 
trends and the course of values, upon which the life of their in- 
stitutions depend. 

But for the sake of definiteness, it is worth while to be con- 
erete and explicit, even at the risk of appearing elemental, and 
possibly dogmatic. 

Of all times, the time of stress and strain is the time for good 
bookkeeping. If the method of bookkeeping is not sound and 
accurate, then an institution may deceive itself and mystify its 
governing board, mislead its public, and strike the rocks, simply 
because it does not know its own condition, nor whither it is 
drifting. 

No official, no board, no organization, can handle funds, invest- 
ing and reinvesting safely and efficiently, unless he, it or they, 
know well how to keep books and how to make reports. It is 
important to start with a good system of bookkeeping; and, to 
get a good system of bookkeeping, it seems to me wise to secure 
the advice of a competent accountant, or expert in bookkeeping. 
The form of keeping books and making reports should be fitted 
to the nature of the business and the institution, and may have 
peculiarities adapted to each particular case. But the major 
portion of the bookkeeping methods should be standardized so 
that reports from different institutions concerning the same kind 
of operations may be totalized and interpreted upon a common 
basis of understanding. 

Every college should know, and all of its supporters should be 
able to know, on consulting the books, or the reports made from 
the books, exactly the kind of securities and the amounts of each 
kind which the college holds. But this is not always the case. 
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If an institution does not know its kinds of investments, then it 
cannot know which of these kinds may be the best for it to hold, 
and which should be sold. 

Frequently no careful analysis has been made as to the char- 
acter of real estate holdings. There may be the following kinds 
of real estate: 

(1) The campus property, which is purely a tool for educa- 
tional purposes, and should not represent the investment of pro- 
ductive endowments. 

(2) Dormitories and other buildings, which earn an income. 
Frequently because of this earned income, they represent in- 
vested endowment; but it is not a good investment when perma- 
nent funds are hazarded in the business of the institution. No 
endowment is permanent in the strict sense of the word, unless 
its principal is detached from the business of the institution and 
would survive, unimpaired, if the institution itself went out of 
existence. 

(3) Real estate, which may be in the town or in some city, 
and has been purchased as a first-class investment because of the 
safety of the investment and the income which it will yield. 

(4) Property taken by foreclosure of mortgage, the holding 
of which is justifiable only until it can be sold and the principal 
of the mortgage taken out of it and reinvested. 

(5) Parts of the campus property such as residences for the 
president or the faculty, the use of which is given to the staff 
and employees as part payment in lieu of salaries. For good 
accounting the rental value of such properties should be entered 
upon the books as cash received from tenants and as cash paid 
to the staff and employees. 

As to the kinds of securities in which a college may invest, 
this depression through which we are passing sheds some light. 

Not all bonds have stood the test so that one can say without 
equivocation that bonds are the best kind of investment. Even 
municipal bonds, and particularly in the Southern States, have 
become shaky due to several facts. Of course the outstanding 
fact is the very large increase of taxation, and this, of course, 
every one understands, is due to the demand upon all forms of 
government as never before, in roads, in schools, in police pro- 
tection (particularly for traffic regulation), and in a variety of 
social welfare and improvement enterprises. Another reason 
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for the insecurity of municipals is that a given geographical area 
may be overlaid with mortgage obligations, affecting the whole, 
or various parts, as they have been divided and cut up into 
school districts, water districts, drainage districts, and have been 
assessed for various improvements pertaining to villages, towns, 
county seats, etc., all within the same geographical area. The 
investing public takes a bond issue by one of these areas and 
estimates that loan by itself, with a view to assessed valuation, 
the population and the amount of debt, without realizing that 
there may be a series of obligations upon the persons and the 
property in the entire area. In Southern States more than in 
Northern States is this danger prevalent. In Southern States, 
also, less than in Northern States, the ultimate extent of debt 
liability is attached to the community as a corporation, and not 
to the individuals and individual property of the residents of 
the area. 

Bonds must be examined with as careful scrutiny as any other 
kind of investment. On the whole, the character of a bond, 
being a first obligation upon the real property of a corporation, 
is a prior lien upon the vital existence of the company and there- 
fore must be protected and consequently may be generally re- 
garded as the best kind of security. 

The recent investigation of college finances shows, however, 
that even common stocks can stand the stress of a great depres- 
sion, if they have been carefully selected. A discovery, peculiar 
and surprising, made in this recent investigation, shows that 
common stocks held in the portfolios of colleges in the Far 
Western States and representing 12 per cent of the invested 
funds reported, showed no default whatever in income up to the 
close of the last fiscal year, ending in the summer of 1931. This 
is the only single class of investments free from default reported 
in any of the five areas of the country in which the colleges re- 
porting were grouped. This freedom from default is due 
doubtless to the fact that the colleges on the Pacific Slope have 
invested in the public utility corporations of their own vicinity, 
which have the advantage of (a) the largest potential water- 
power of any section of our country, (b) intensive development 
through incoming populations, and (c) a remarkable growth of 
industry. 

If an institution invests its endowment funds in stocks it must 
examine with great care these qualifications: (a) the social value 
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and promised perpetuity of the product; (b) the ability and in- 
tegrity of the management; (c) the earning power as shown 
through a period of years,—I would prefer to say not less 
than ten years; (d) the accumulation of reserves as capital for 
lean years; and (e) the owner of common stocks must expect to 
have their market prices vary, even extremely, without feeling 
concerned for the intrinsic value, unless it cause him to look 
anew at this value and be sure that no recent intimation of 
change of public opinion has affected it. And the owner must 
also be prepared to have the income reduced somewhat in lean 
years as an offset to the larger income which prevails in the years 
of prosperity. 

Recent college reports do show without equivocation that in- 
vestments in farm mortgages have not stood well the test of the 
last three years. Mortgages, if made, are more safely made 
upon improved city property, but care must be exercised that 
the valuation of the property is not too high and the ratio of the 
mortgage to the valuation not above 60 per cent (and I would 
recommend not above 50 per cent), and that the area is not be- 
coming depopulated, or denuded, for any reason, but instead, is 
progressing and developing. 

Moreover, the time has come when college managements should 
seriously regard themselves as not the best persons to handle 
permanent funds; the board of a college is really created as an 
educational corporation and not for financial purposes. It is a 
sound principle to have ‘‘the shoemaker stick to his last,’’—to 
let the educators educate and the financiers (bankers and trust 
company officials) handle finances. Even when a board includes 
in its membership certain outstanding successful business men, 
their abilities, which have been shown in the administration of 
their own affairs and perhaps in the administration of large in- 
stitutions, may not display to best advantage in a board of edu- 
cators. If there be one outstanding individual, head and 
shoulders above the rest, he must do one of two things, neither 
of which ordinarily is acceptable to him or to the rest,—either 
dominate the board or fail to exert his influence to the best 
advantage. 

The care of funds, investing and reinvesting, is a great re- 
sponsibility and becomes more complex and involved as the in- 
terests of society become more and more diversified and enlarged. 
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COLLEGE LIBRARY STANDARDS 
ROBERT L. KELLY 


A T the last meeting of the Carnegie Corporation Group on Col- 
lege Libraries, the standards here given were issued. 

The college library is an essential instrument in the education 
program of the college. Its officers are therefore concerned 
fully as much with educational as with administrative problems. 
It is with these educational functions, as well as with the ordi- 
narily accepted administrative duties in mind, that the follow- 
ing standards have been prepared. Satisfactory performance 
of both the educational and administrative duties necessarily 
demands a generous and continuous financial support for the 
college library. 


I. Buildings 

1. In view of the responsibilities of the library in the 
educational program of the college, the building will 
be successful only if planned with the full cooperation 
of the librarian. It should be designed for future as 
well as present needs. 

2. The college library building should be used for library 
purposes only. ’ 

3. The college library building should be centrally lo- 
cated with respect to the remainder of the college 
plant. 

4. The college library building should be fire-resistant, 
with adequate provision for light and ventilation. 

5. The college library building should have space for the 
efficient storage of the book collection. 

6. The reading room (or rooms) of the college library 
should contain seats for at least one-fourth of the stu- 
dent body, and should be used for reading and study 
only. 

7. Facilities for individual study should be provided in 
the stacks for the use of advanced students and fac- 
ulty members. 

8. A separate room should be provided for the use of cur- 
rent periodicals. 

9. There should be a special office for the sole use of the 
librarian. A separate room (or rooms) of ample size 
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10. 


should be provided for the technical processes of the 
library (ordering, classification, cataloging, etc.). 

The building should be so planned that supervision of 
the public rooms and stack entrance may be exercised 
by the smallest possible number of staff members. In 
small buildings supervision by one person should be 
possible. 


Staff 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Since a college library should perform certain educa- 
tional, administrative, and technical services, the staff 
should consist of persons who have been trained ade- 
quately for the performance of such services. 


In view of the importance of the services rendered by 
the library staff, its members should receive adequate 
recognition in the academic community with respect to 
salary scales, standards for advancement, security of 
tenure, ete. 


The staff should be of sufficient size to permit the 
efficient operation of the library for as many hours of 
the day as may be necessary to meet the needs of stu- 
dents and faculty members. A trained assistant 
should be available for reference service whenever the 
library is open. 

The college librarian should have administrative 
power covering the entire library organization, and 
should be responsible directly to the administrative 
head of the college. He should be considered as a 
member of the educational staff of the college. 


Book Collections 


15. 


16. 


17. 





The book collection should contain the standard books 

of general reference. 

The book collection should contain the standard ref- 

erence books useful in the specific fields covered by 

the curriculum of the college. 

The book collection should further contain: 

(a) an adequate stock of important general books— 
ee is, books not specific to any one curricular 

eld; 

(b) an adequate stock for each curricular field of 
books concerning: 

(1) the field as a whole; 

(2) those divisions of the field in which courses 
are offered and members of the teaching staff 
are interested ; 

(3) other significant divisions of the field; 
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(c) an adequate stock of books concerning such im- 
portant specific fields of interest as may not be 
treated in the curriculum; and 

(d) an adequate stock of books appropriate for leisure 
reading. 

18. The college library should receive, bind, and preserve 
accessibly a selected number of general periodicals, 
and the standard scholarly periodicals in the fields 
covered by the curriculum. The continuity and com- 
pleteness of the sets should be maintained. 


IV. Classification and Cataloging 


19. The book collection should be classified according to 
some standard system adapted to the needs of the col- 
lege library. 

20. A shelf list and a dictionary catalog of the collection, 
constructed according to the current practice best 
suited to the needs of the library, should be main- 
tained. 


V. Training in the Use of the Inbrary 


21. Formal instruction in the use of the library should be 
given by the librarian or by some other competent 
instructor. 





DAVID STARR JORDAN MEMORIAL 


The name David Starr Jordan is indelibly associated with 
faith in the reality of world peace. His contribution to the peace 
ideal was made at the highest level of human achievement, 
through the power of a personality uniting scientific intelligence 
and spiritual aim. In his life and work an age striving to throw 
off the intolerable burden of organized conflict grew more con- 
scious of its capacity for progress and more determined to at- 
tain the goal of cooperation and accord. 

In order to give continuance to his vision and attitude, a num- 
ber of his friends and associates propose to establish a World 
Unity Memorial to David Starr Jordan, the purpose of which is 
to make possible the wider diffusion of his important statements 
on peace and international cooperation by magazine and pam- 
phlet publication, and to encourage the rise of the peace spirit 
among the new generation of college students. 

The World Unity Magazine is serving as the organ of the 
David Starr Jordan Memorial, under the auspices of a committee 
representing the scholarship of America, Europe and the Kast. 
This committee, of which President Hamilton Holt, of Rollins 
College, is chairman, includes in its membership, Jane Addams, 
Sir Norman Angell, Manley O. Hudson, Salmon O. Levinson, 
Joseph Redlich, Baron Y. Sakatani, and Hans Wehberg. 








PRESIDENTIAL SALARIES 
ARCHIE M. PALMER 


FORTUNATELY for the cause of higher education there are, 

even in this age, persons who hold valuable other forms of 
compensation than the purely financial. It would otherwise be 
difficult to explain the presence in the college presidency of men 
and women of outstanding ability who continue to accept 
salaries materially below those they could command in other 
lines of endeavor. In the business world the same combination 
of talents and abilities—executive, financial, social, scholarly— 
would be rewarded with substantial monetary returns; within 
the profession, with rare exceptions, it commands what must 
be termed by comparison a mere pittance. 

Those who devote their lives to service in the realm of educa- 
tion are notorious for not being material-minded. The academic 
environment, the contact with youth, the opportunity for mental 
growth-—these all have their fascination. Yet a college president 
has certain obligations to meet, obligations both of a personal 
and of an official character, that make serious inroads on time 
and purse. 

In Smauu LiperaLt Arts COLLEGES 


In the light of these considerations it is interesting to 
scrutinize the salaries paid the presidents of our small liberal 
arts colleges, which President Hoover has called the seed-beds of 
our national leadership. As a part of ‘‘The Smaller College’’ 
study, which the Association of American Colleges is conducting 
as a service to its members, data have been gathered on presi- 
dential salaries for the academic year 1930-31. 

Comparable data from one hundred and seven of the colleges 
participating in that study are now available for analysis and are 
presented in this report. Each of these colleges is privately 
controlled and enrolls less than seven hundred students. Eleven 
are colleges for men and twenty-two are colleges for women; the 
other seventy-four are co-educational. Located in thirty-five 
states and the District of Columbia, divided about equally be- 
tween those accredited by the Association of American Univer- 
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sities and those not so accredited, some well-endowed and others 
not so affluent, including church-related colleges as well as those 
independent of such affiliation, and ranging in size from less than 
two hundred students to nearly seven hundred, these institutions 
may be coinsidered representative of the small liberal arts col- 
leges of the country. 

Included in the group are five Catholic colleges for women, at 
the head of four of which are members of the orders maintaining 
the colleges who receive no actual salaries, and three colleges (one 
for men and two coeducational) which had deans serving as 
acting presidents during 1930-31. These seven colleges are ex- 
cluded from the analyses involving specific amounts. Other 
perquisites provided, such as house and garage, room, board, 
and specific expense accounts, are treated separately, as the 
values given these items are for the most part estimates rather 
than actual amounts and are not definitely comparable. 

The monetary salaries received by the presidents of the re- 
maining one hundred colleges ranged from $2,500 to $12,500. 
Four received $10,000 or more, one received $9,000, and five re- 
ceived $8,000; in all ten instances president’s homes were pro- 
vided as additional perquisites of the office. 

The presidents of thirty-four of these colleges received base 
salaries of less than $5,000. Houses were provided for twelve of 
these, and one other received room and board. The lowest salary 
reported was $2,500 and there were two others of less than 
$3,000. None of these three college heads received any addi- 
tional compensation in the form of house, or room, or board. 

_ Table I shows the summary of these salary data and indicates 
the number within each salary group: 








TABLE I 
oe nn 10 
Fo ae 13 
Ee 27 
eee 16 
| ee 15 
ne 16 


Less than $3,000 ...cccscaccmssse 3 
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The average presidential salary for this group of colleges was 
$5,614 and the median, $5,800. 

In addition to the actual salaries paid, houses were provided 
for fifty-six of these presidents, three of whom received board as 
well, while two others received room and board. Either house 
or room was provided for fifty-eight presidents, five of whom re- 
ceived board in addition. To this number should be added the 
four presidents of Catholic colleges who received room and board 
among other perquisites, making a total of sixty-two for whom 
living accommodations were provided, including board in nine 
instances. 

The average annual rental value of the house and other per- 
quisites where specific values were given (not including a $1,200 
expense account furnished the president of one college) was 
$1,056 for the fifty-two instances in which the value of such addi- 
tional compensation was specifically reported. In six additional 
instances houses were provided but the specific rental values 
were not reported, and the four sisters at the head of the Catholic 
colleges received their living accommodations. 


Including the $1,200 expense account, fifty-nine of these one 
hundred college presidents received houses or other perquisites, 
or both, in addition to their monetary salaries. It might also 
be considered that the four presidents of Catholic colleges re- 
ceived such additional perquisites, bringing the total to sixty- 
three out of one hundred and four. A house was also provided 
one of the three acting presidents. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

A study of the distribution of these small colleges on the basis 
of geographical location and according to size reveals some inter- 
esting tendencies. 

The president of a small liberal arts college located in the 
New England states is paid a higher salary, on the average, than 
the head of a college in any other section of the country, and, in 
general, the salary paid the president of a Middle-Western col- 
lege is lower. Table II shows the geographical distribution of 
these one hundred colleges, and for the institutions in each sec- 
tion, (1) the range of salaries paid, (2) the median salary, and 
(3) the average for the group. 
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TABLE II 








Geographical Section Number Range Median | Average 


North Atlantic 18 $3,000-12,500 | $6,250 | $6,344 
North Central occu. | 38 2,500-11,000 6,000 5,253 
South Atlantic 24 3,000-12,000 5,450 5,650 
South Central 11 4,000- 8,000 5,000 5,745 
Western 9 3,000- 8,000 5,600 5,760 























Entire Country 100 | 2,500-12,500 5,800 5,614 





Except among the colleges in the North Atlantic section, 
there is no perceptible tendency in one section as compared with 
another, to provide the president with a home. In fifteen of the 
eighteen colleges in the North Atlantic area the use of a house 
is included as a perquisite of the office, and in one instance board 
is provided as well. 


ACCORDING TO SIZE 


On the basis of enrolment a progressive increase in the 
minimum, the median, and the average salaries is apparent as 


we go from the smaller to the larger colleges within this group. 
In Table III the colleges are distributed on the basis of enrol- 
ment and, as in Table II, there are given for each classification, 
(1) the range of salaries paid, (2) the median, and (3) the 
average salary. 


TABLE III 








Enrolment Number Range Median | Average 


15 $2,500- 8,000 | $3,500 | $3,980 
200-299 21 2,800— 9,000 5,000 4,986 
300-399 26 3,000- 8,000 6,000 5,565 
400-499 20 3,700-12,000 6,000 6,510 
500 OF MOTE ccnenennemne .| 18 3,600-12,500 6,850 6,783 

















Entire Group 100 2,500-12,500 5,800 5,614 

















The smaller the college the less common is the practice of 
providing a home for the president. Only fifteen of the thirty- 
six colleges enrolling less than three hundred students furnish 
such additional compensation. 
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All colleges are not as fortunate as the University of Rochester 
which, by the will of the late George Eastman, receives not only 
about twelve million dollars in addition to the princely gifts he 
made to the institution during his life, but also his marvelous 
residence on East Avenue, Rochester, which is left to the Univer- 
sity as a home for its president, with a two million dollar fund 
set aside for its upkeep! 


A CENTURY oR Morr Aco 


An examination of presidential salaries of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years ago’ presents an interesting picture of 
the situation in those days when all colleges were small. The 
University of North Carolina paid its president $1,000 in 1797, 
as did Columbia as early as 1787. At Columbia the president 
was allowed a fee of eight dollars for each diploma, but the 
trustees abolished this practice in 1857, at the same time voting 
a substantial increase in salary. The president of Princeton 
received $1,600 in 1804. For twenty years, beginning in 1802, 
the salary of the president of Jefferson College in Pennsylvania 
fluctuated between $533 and $800. The president of Amherst 
received $1,200 in 1821. Miami University, which paid Presi- 
dent Bishop $800 at the beginning of his administration in 1824, 
had increased his salary to $1,200 by 1842. 

The University of Vermont paid its pioneer president, Daniel 
C. Sanders, the munificent salary of $600 in 1800, which he sup- 
plemented to the extent of $400 through his congregational 
labors. It was not an uncommon practice in those days for col- 
lege presidents to fill pulpits on Sunday and to derive part of 
their income from such services. For the first ten years of its 
existence Maryville College paid no salaries at all, the president 
and faculty supporting themselves by preaching and farming. 
When Muhlenberg became principal of Franklin College in 
Pennsylvania in 1787 he retained his pastorate and it does not 
appear that he ever accepted a penny of salary for his services 
in the new institution. 

As a rule the use of a house and garden was included in the 
compensation, but frequently a house, while promised, was not 


1Much of the information in this section was taken from George P. 
Schmidt’s excéllent historical volume, The Old Time College President. 
(Columbia University Press, 1930). 
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forthcoming. Although it was agreed in 1812 that the president 
of Hamilton College was to receive $1,800 and also a house and 
garden, at a trustees’ meeting held in 1858 it was suggested that 
it was high time to build that house! In 1810 the trustees of 
Rutgers voted the president $1,700 and an allowance of $300 
for rent, the latter to come from an anticipated fund which never 
materialized ; what he actually received, according to his report 
to the synod, was $771.86 in two years. 

In 1796 the president of Transylvania College was allowed half 
the tuition money and the products of the farm, and a similar 
arrangement in regard to farm products existed at Kenyon Col- 
lege in the early days. At Transylvania the president received 
a salary of $450 in 1802; this was increased to $2,250 in 1817, 
in order to secure the services of Horace Holley, but was reduced 
to $2,000 after his departure. 

The first president of Davidson College was to receive $1,200, 
but was paid only a thousand dollars while in office, the re- 
mainder coming tardily after he had resigned. When Charles 
Nisbet was called from Scotland to be principal of Dickinson 
College he was promised an annual salary of £200 sterling, but 
this was reduced to $800 soon after his arrival and paid very 
irregularly at that; at the time of his death his salary was over 
four years in arrears and had to be recovered by legal action. At 
the time of his resignation in 1831 Timothy Alden was allowed 
$3,200 in recognition of his sixteen years as president of Alle- 
gheny College, during which he ‘‘had received no adequate re- 
muneration, and for much of the time no payment whatever.’’ 


In State INSTITUTIONS 

Returning to present-day conditions we find from the United 
States Office of Education reports that during the academic 
year 1930-31 the salaries of ninety-four presidents of state uni- 
versities and state colleges ranged from $3,500 to $20,400. Forty- 
six received base salaries of $10,000 or more, supplemented in 
all but twelve instances with president’s homes. In addition to 
the maximum salary of $20,400 at the University of Wisconsin, 
one of $20,000 was reported for the University of Illinois and an- 
other of $18,000 for the University of Minnesota. None of the 
others exceeded $15,000. 
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Of the remaining forty-eight presidents, only seven were paid 
less than $5,000; two of these were in Georgia, three in Missis- 
sippi, one in Oklahoma, and one in West Virginia. All the 
others received between $5,000 and $10,000 base salary. Houses 
were provided as additional compensation for thirty-seven of 
the forty-eight. 

The average monetary salary for this group of ninety-four 
presidents of publicly controlled institutions was $9,638; the 
median was $9,000. The average rental value of house and 
other perquisites (not including a $9,000 contingent fund at the 
University of California) was $1,514.72 for the seventy-one in- 
stances in which such additional compensation was reported. 





The themes announced for discussions in the conference of col- 
lege administrative officers to be held at the University of Chi- 
eago, July 13-15 are as follows :—‘‘Provision for the Individual 
in College Education,’’ President Wilkins, Dean Judd, Dean 
Hawkes; ‘‘Selecting and Advising Students,’’ Dean Johnston, 
Dr. F. O. Holt, Dean Brumbaugh; ‘‘Curriculum Provisions for 
Individualizing Instruction,’’ Dean Works, Dean Henderson 
(for Antioch College), Dean Boucher (for University of Chi- 
eago), Dean Johnston (for the University of Minnesota) ; 
‘‘Health, Living Conditions, and Financial Aid in Relation to 
the Individual,’’ Dr. Smiley, Cornell University, Director Fitz- 
gerald, State University of Iowa, Director Crawford, Yale Uni- 
versity ; ‘‘ Adapting Specific Courses and Types of Training to 
Individual Needs,’’ Professor Walter Blair, Professor Bond, 
Professor Gray, Professor Holzinger, all of the University of 
Chicago; ‘‘Extra Curriculum Activities,’?’ Examiner John M. 
Stalnaker, Professor Wm. E. Scott, Dr. C. W. Gilkey, all of the 
University of Chicago. 

* * * * * 


Announcement is made by the President for and in behalf of 
the Board of Trustees of Doane College, that on April 8, 1932, 
the two Boards of Trustees voted to perpetuate Tabor College, 
Tabor, Iowa, in Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. The records 
have been transferred to Doane College. 

* * * * * 


The Presser Foundation now expends annually the sum of 
$55,000 on 220 scholarships in music. These scholarships are 
allocated to the approved colleges. Among the members of the 
Foundation’s Scholarship Committee are Presidents Pell, Om- 
wake and Secretary R. L. Kelly. 
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PERSONNEL PROCEDURE IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 


ETWEEN the years 1880 and 1890, the Association of Col- 

legiate Alumnae made an organized attack on the ‘‘well- 
being’’ of college women. Major attention was given to three 
phases of the welfare of these women—intellectual, physical and 
vocational. Thus organized personnel service was born in, or 
possibly forced into, colleges in a day when all colleges were 
small, and when women were fighting for equality of educational 
opportunity. 

Much water has gone over the college personnel dam between 
that time and the present. Major phases of the ‘‘well-being”’ 
of college students of both sexes have become major educational 
responsibilities, while all are recognized as inseparable adjuncts 
of successful educational achievement. For this reason, if for 
no other, the analysis of the ‘‘student welfare’’ information 
received from one hundred and twenty of the colleges partici- 
pating in ‘‘The Smaller College’’ study, furnishes data for a 
rather complete picture of the college welfare and personnel 
movement in its various stages of development. 

From these data one may draw conclusions as to how external 
inquiry into ‘‘well-being’’ has evolved into internal assumption 
of college responsibility for all the welfare phases of student 
life. One may also observe that such inclusions have tended, in 
the larger institutions, toward differentiation of strictly personal 
welfare problems from those in which, in the main, the personal 
phase has been subordinated to the welfare of all. Housing, for 
example, originally conceived as a means of providing residence 
facilities, and thereby meeting certain material needs of many 
students, has evolved into a tool for the physical, sociological 
and intellectual development of each individual student. Hous- 
ing, therefore, has come to have a sociological and personnel 
aspect as well as an economic, material or financial aspect. In 
the same fashion one may trace the evolution of social activities, 

The data for this report were prepared by Ruth Perry, who, in col- 
laboration with the director of ‘‘The Smaller College’’ study, has been 
analyzing this area. Miss Perry is presenting her analysis of this area in 
partial fulfilment for her doctorate in the Personnel Department, School 
of Education, New York University. 
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or scholarships, or discipline, or any other student welfare func- 
tion included in this study. 

In working with the material furnished by the smaller col- 
leges, one is continually reminded that the modern ideal of per- 
sonnel service, as a facilitating agency working with and through 
the faculty, rather than operating as a departmental service set- 
up over against faculty services, is well exemplified in the 
smaller colleges. Just as in the earlier years of college history, 
size permitted all members of the faculty to share in personal 
student contacts, so in the smaller college of today, the size of 
the student body and of the faculty gives each faculty member 
an opportunity to participate in the personal problems of the 
student body. 

Abundant confirmation of the above generalizations is offered 
by the data. This information for the study of the status of 
welfare or personnel service in the small college was given by 
the deans of the colleges. Although this approach is important, 
it tends to elicit certain types of information to the neglect of 
others which are equally important. This would have been true 
had the responses been given by the president, the dean of men 
or the dean of women, the personnel director, or any other indi- 
vidual officer of the college. 

In these small liberal arts colleges we find that the adminis- 
trators having direct personal contact with the student are the 
president, the dean of the college, the dean of men, the dean of 
women, the personnel director, the director of admissions, the 
registrar, and the college physician. This is entirely in har- 
mony with the point of view of modern personnel service. In 
the larger college this condition has almost ceased to exist; its 
realization is recognized as impossible as the numbers of students 
increase. 

The following twenty ‘‘student welfare’’ functions are in- 
cluded in this analysis of the personnel procedure in the small 
liberal arts college: 

To classify students 

To grant permission for extra hours 

To interview students on all academic matters 

To grant permission for changes of courses of study 
To advise failing students 
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To excuse class absences 

To give social counsel and guidance to freshmen 

To give social counsel and guidance to upper-classmen 

To give vocational guidance 

To supervise placement 

To supervise all discipline 

To supervise the extra-curricular activities of individual 
students 

To investigate and grant permission for the establishment 
of new organizations 

To administer scholarship funds 

To administer loan funds 

To supervise student employment on the campus 

To supervise student employment off the campus 

To supervise the housing of students 

To give general supervision of student health 

To correspond with parents on all matters of student wel- 
fare 


These twenty items comprise (1) administrative functions, 
(2) supervisory functions and (3) individual contacts or per- 
sonnel functions. The personnel functions comprise (a) tech- 
nical personnel and (b) advisory personnel. Allocation of func- 
tions to the different officials or committees shows much dupli- 
cation of responsibility within the institutions and a rather wide 
variation as between institutions. 

The dean of the college is, either individually or jointly, re- 
sponsible for all twenty functions. The administering of schol- 
arship and loan funds are those of an administrative character 
which are most frequently assigned to him. His major super- 
visory duties are the supervision of discipline, of placement, of 
student employment both on and off the campus, and of the 
housing of students. The functions most common to the dean 
in all these small liberal arts colleges are those of personnel— 
interviewing of students on all academic matters, advising those 
who are failing, giving counsel and guidance to all students and 
corresponding with parents on all matters of student welfare. 
Obviously he is the outstanding personnel officer in the college. 

The president’s responsibilities are mainly administrative and 
supervisory with the exception of corresponding with parents. 
In the majority of the smaller colleges he administers the schol- 
arship and loan funds, either individually or jointly with the 
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dean of the college. The supervision of employment and disci- 
pline are his supervisory functions in about one-fifth of the 
colleges. 

The registrar’s duties center around technical personnel func- 
tions such as the classification of students. In only six colleges 
is there a director of admissions. In these institutions he par- 
ticipates in the personnel service. The responses show that in 
most small colleges his duties are performed by the registrar and 
the dean of the college. 

In every college where there is a college physician, he has 
charge of the general supervision of student health. Where 
there is no college physician this duty is often allotted to the 
dean of the college or the deans of men and of women or the 
Health Education Department. 

The dean of men is often the dean of the college in the small 
men’s colleges; however in the women’s colleges the dean of 
women is usually a separate officer. In the majority of the 
small coeducational colleges there is a dean of women although 
there is not always a dean of men. In most instances the deans 
of men and of women are concerned with the social and disci- 
plinary functions. Since it is evident that a major duty of the 
dean of the college is personnel service, one wonders if, with the 
growth of the colleges, the deans of men and of women have not 
evolved as assistants to the dean of the college. 

Five colleges report a director of personnel whose duties have 
a narrower range than those of most officials performing welfare 
service. And since they largely comprise guidance, counseling 
and placement, they seem to be more specifically personnel than 
do some other functions of the welfare group. 

In view of the recent interest in placement, an interest which 
attacks the general public as well as the college world sporadi- 
cally and usually concurrent with periods of business depression, 
it is well to note that after the dean of the college, the Depart- 
ment of Education is given major responsibility for placement 
functions. This practice is in harmony with a recent survey of 
placement procedure covering all types of institutions.’ 


1 Maxwell, Elizabeth, Placement in Colleges and Universities, unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, New York University, 1932. 
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Thus we see from this analysis of the above personnel func- 
tions that they are not isolated or peculiar to one department. 
We find that in the smaller college the personnel functions are 
not departmentalized, but are well distributed among the col- 
lege corps. 

As yet, no attempt has been made to appraise the personnel 
procedures of the various colleges. When such appraisal is 
made one of the most important questions to be answered will 
be—Who is responsible for the coordination of these apparently 
independent but obviously closely related functions? Will it be 
the president, the dean of the college, the personnel director? 
Title is of little consequence but the adoption of recognized 
fundamental principles is vital. Some of these principles are, 
that personnel service is a facilitating agency, that its influence 
should be felt by every student, that services should be rendered 
by every faculty member, and that centralized control should be 
accompanied by decentralized execution. 





M. J. Exner, Director, Division of Educational Measures, 
American Social Hygiene Association, in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene reports upon a study on ‘‘The Status 
of Sex Education in the Colleges.’’ In his concluding para- 
graph he says: 


In conclusion it may be said that the returns from this 
questionnaire confirm a fact of which we have long been 
conscious, namely, that the least attention is given to social 
hygiene in the very large institutions, including most of the 
state universities, and the most conscientious attention and 
best work is found among the colleges and universities of 
more moderate size. In but a very few of the large insti- 
tutions do we discover any concern for this aspect of edu- 
cation for adjustment to the conditions of life. In a recent 
minute study of the more than 400 courses of one of the 
state universities, almost nothing was found that could be 
considered social hygiene in content or purpose. The ques- 
tionnaire returned by one of the largest of state universities 
may be taken as a fair example. The heads of the seven 
college departments concerned in this questionnaire all took 
pains courteously to report on the questionnaire, but the 
only reference to social hygiene was a brief dealing with the 
venereal diseases and some items in the home economics 
course on child care. 











PROVISIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


(CONTINUED mental growth is the salvation of the college 

teacher. Although college administrators recognize the de- 
sirability of stimulating faculty members to keep abreast of 
rapidly advancing developments in the educational field, it does 
not appear that the smaller colleges are providing adequately for 
the professional growth of their teaching force. 

In the analysis of data pertaining to faculty organization and 
procedures, furnished by the officers of the more than one 
hundred colleges participating in ‘‘The Smaller College’’ study, 
an attempt has been made to isolate those factors which con- 
tribute to the in-service improvement of the instructional groups. 
While the responses do not indicate any general or concerted 
effort on the part of these colleges to make definite provisions 
for this purpose, suggestive practices were reported in a number 
of instances. 

At one college the faculty meetings have been made the occa- 
sion for an intensive study of recent experiments that have been 
projected in the American colleges. Logically the next step 
would be to take stock of the institution itself, and if it has not 
already been done, to sit down as a faculty and formulate the 
aims of the college. Departmental and individual course objec- 
tives might then follow in order. The faculty groups at a half 
dozen institutions have been discussing college policies and objec- 
tives in their faculty meetings, and several others have been 
concerning themselves with a revision of the curriculum. An- 
other college has a faculty committee which is working on a re- 
interpretation and restatement of the aims and objectives of the 
college. 

This opens up the whole question of improvement of instruc- 
tion, which in a number of the colleges is being approached 
through open discussion in faculty meetings. A part of the time 
devoted to faculty meetings at several colleges is given over to 
the discussion of general educational problems and to the con- 

The data for this report were prepared by Dean P. L. Stevenson, of Utah 
Westminster College, who, in collaboration with the director of ‘‘ The Smaller 


College’’ study, has been analyzing this area. Dean Stevenson is on leave 
of absence this year, studying at New York University for his doctorate. 
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sideration of committee reports on these problems. Another has 
had a group working for more than a year on the improvement 
of college teaching, and making periodic reports of progress to 
the faculty. 

Several colleges are using to advantage committees on im- 
provement of instruction. One faculty has a committee to ar- 
range programs for faculty meetings; another has a group work- 
ing on syllabi for all the courses; while a third has a committee 
‘‘to arrange for experimentation in educational methods.’’ 
Among the other aids toward faculty professional growth are 
the faculty clubs in a half dozen or more colleges, at whose meet- 
ings academic and educational questions are discussed. 

Such procedures (would that more of the colleges were like- 
wise busily engaged!) should be very helpful in arousing each 
teacher to the problems of his college and stimulating him to his 
best efforts. But that he may get definite help in his own field, 
regular conferences might well be set up in the separate depart- 
ments or in groups of related departments. At these confer- 
ences teaching problems could be discussed, possibly demon- 
strated, views exchanged, and recent developments in the field 
reviewed. Such conferences as these might at times include ad- 
vanced students who no doubt could contribute the student point 
of view regarding the teaching and comment on the weak and 
strong points in the departments concerned. 

Fourteen of these small colleges furnish financial aid toward 
summer study or travel on the part of faculty members. This 
aid is in the form of fifty to one hundred dollar grants, salary 
increases on return, or payment of salary while absent for study. 
At one college members of the faculty are allowed stipends of 
two hundred dollars each for summer study, five being granted 
each year. Another college reports that, through the organiza- 
tion of a summer school in Europe, two of its members are 
privileged to tour Europe annually. Quite a few colleges en- 
courage attendance at professional meetings by granting a por- 
tion of the expense involved. 

After continuous service for five, six, or in some instances 
ten years, about one-fifth of the colleges in this group grant 
leaves of absence for one semester on full pay or for one year on 
half pay. Some colleges specify that the beneficiary of the leave 
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must return for a period of at least two years, or, failing to do 
so, repay half of the salary received. Four others report that 
they give part-time salary. Thirty-three additional colleges have 
no definite regulations governing sabbatical leaves, but do make 
grants similar to those mentioned above. At five colleges the 
professor on leave receives the difference between regular salary 
and the amount paid a substitute. One college located near a 
university allows, in lieu of a sabbatical year, reduced teaching 
schedule at no reduction in salary. Another school allowed 
$1,000 to a teacher who had served on the faculty for thirty 
years! Forty-three schools report that they grant leaves with- 
out pay and three of these report that they help their teachers 
with loans at a low rate of interest. 

Only six colleges in the group reported that they had done 
anything to promote research on the part of faculty members. 
Two have on occasions granted special appropriations, and a 
third gives aid as the need arises. One college reduces an indi- 
vidual’s teaching schedule that he may have more time to devote 
to research, while another grants full salary during a sabbatical 
year to a professor so engaged. Another college has a fund of 
$5,000 per year to divide among those doing research. 

A very small number of schools have helped the faculty with 
their publications; only five colleges mentioned having ever done 
anything at all. One reduced the teaching schedule while a 
teacher was busy with his production; another paid for the 
publication of a thesis. Two grant individual aid now and 
then; one grants full pay on a sabbatical year to a professor who 
is writing a valuable book. 

It is apparent that something is being done by a few of the 
colleges to improve instruction. No doubt many colleges feel 
that they, too, would like to do something along this line if they 
had the means. It is interesting to note that several of these 
plans do not involve a large outlay of funds. The whole faculty 
will scarcely begin writing because the president offers a reduc- 
tion in schedule and clerical help to a man working on a worth- 
while book; but such encouragement may stimulate the qualified 
few. Again, fifty or one hundred dollars granted to a few 
teachers each summer for study or travel is an investment that 
is very likely to bring large dividend returns to the college. 





f. 
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Even if these small sums are not readily available a college 
faculty need not hesitate to embark upon a rich program of 
study, appraisal of the curriculum, and experimentation with 
teaching problems. 

In attempting to fix responsibility for the promotion of an 
improvement of instruction program, a study was made of the 
responses from nearly two hundred college deans who had re- 
sponded to an inquiry about the administrative functions of the 
dean’s office. Normally the dean of the college is responsible 
for the improvement of instruction. However, in quite a few 
colleges the president assumes this function, and in as many 
more, it is the joint responsibility of president and dean. It 
was reported that at one college no one had that responsibility, 
while in another it was exercised by the president and a com- 
mittee of the board of trustees. 

In general, where it is done, the president arranges for and 
encourages continual study on the part of faculty members, 
while the dean directs attention to changing educational 
thought and practice. When it comes to the question of super- 
vising experimentation and research investigation, evidently 
little is being done in the smaller colleges. In those colleges 
where anything is being done the responsibility rests with the 
dean, with heads of departments, or with a committee. The 
presidents nominate the teaching staff and the deans help to 
estimate the teaching ability of the faculty. 

The possibilities for the promotion of the professional growth 
of faculty members in the small college are great, but the en- 
couragement on the part of the administration of these colleges 
does not appear to be very virile. 











ORIGINS OF THE OFFICE OF THE COLLEGE DEAN 
IN CENTRAL OHIO COLLEGES* 
H. F. TOOTHMAN 


A CURSORY glance through the literature dealing with the his- 

torical development of the American college indicates that 
the deanship is a neglected topic. Many volumes have been 
written on the historical development of the various institutions 
and many more volumes dealing with the administrations of 
individual college presidents; but one searches long and inten- 
sively to find here and there slight mention made of the college 
dean. Perhaps one reason for this dearth of literature is that 
the deanship came rather late in the development of the American 
college and has a comparatively short history. As shown in the 
accompanying table some of the colleges in this Central Ohio 
group have a history of a hundred years; while the first dean- 
ship was not established until 1891 and in the majority of the 
colleges the office of dean is the product of the twentieth century. 


THE DATES OF THE FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE AND OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE OFFICE OF DEAN IN TWELVE CENTRAL OHIO COLLEGES 















































Office of Dean 
Name of College Founded  Atablished 
Antioch College 1853 1902 
Ashland College 1878 1927 
Capital University 1850 1923 
College of Wooster 1870 1891 
Denison University 1832 1893 
Heidelberg College 1850 1920 
Muskingum College 1857 1916 
Ohio State University 1870 1895 
Otterbein College 1847 1904 
Ohio Wesleyan University 1842 1917 
Wilmington College 1870 1920 
Wittenberg College 1845 1914 





* This paper is a section of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the doctorate at the College of Education, University 
of Cincinnati. 
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Since the beginning of the twentieth century college enrol- 
ments have increased more and more rapidly. While the student 
body was small the president was able to handle all of the details 
of student and faculty problems; as the number of students 
increased, administrative machinery became more complicated 
and problems multiplied. In this period of growth the most 
dominant need of the college, particularly of the privately con- 
trolled college, was its financial need. This financial demand 
made upon the college president, together with that of making 
wider contacts in the interest of prospective students, kept him 
in the field a greater portion of his time. In his absence it 
became more and more necessary to delegate some of his func- 
tions to members of his staff. This was done very gradually, con- 
sequently the origins of the office of the dean are found in these 
functions delegated to various committees and officers of the 
colleges. 

In two colleges of this group the office of the dean was estab- 
lished to meet emergencies. At Antioch College the death of 
the president in 1902 caused the Board to establish the office of 
dean to carry on the work of the college until a new president 
should be appointed. At Otterbein College the resignation of 
the president caused the appointment of a dean. In both of 
these cases the title of dean was used to cover the functions of 
an acting president. An unusual connotation was also given to 
the office of dean at Denison University. The origin of the office 
at Denison was the appointment of H. Rhodes Hundley in 1893, 
to take charge of the academy with the title of dean and the rank 
of professor in the University. 

The only record found of the establishment of the office of 
dean at Muskingum College notes that the deanship was estab- 
lished to relieve the president that he might devote more of his 
time to outside interests; and that the early duties of the dean 
were those of presiding, and attending to certain routine matters 
in the absence of the president. At the College of Wooster these 
same duties were the responsibilities of the vice-president until 
that office was displaced by the establishment of the office of the 
dean in 1891. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University the origin of the office of dean 
is found in the office of the registrar. The office of the registrar 
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was established in 1904. The registrar in addition to keeping 
student records served on many faculty committees from 1904 to 
1917: these included the committees on administration, curricu- 
lum, appointments, and schedules. In 1917 when a definite 
need was felt for a trained individual to reconstruct the cur- 
riculum, the office of dean was established and the registrar was 
appointed to this new office. 

The origin of the office of dean in Wilmington College and 
Ohio State University can be traced back to functions performed 
by particular committees. At Wilmington College this commit- 
tee was called the ‘‘Committee on Entrance and Curriculum.”’ 
As the work of this committee grew heavier the responsibilities 
rested largely upon the chairman. In 1920 the deanship was 
established and the chairman of this committee was appointed 
dean. His chief functions were to continue the work previously 
performed by the committee. At Ohio State University prior to 
1895 the direction of each school was under the guidance of a 
standing committee of the faculty, having power to act on mat- 
ters pertaining to the work of students in the school, in the 
transfer of students from one school to another, and in matters 
of minor discipline. With the reorganization of these schools in 
1896 the College of Arts, Philosophy and Science was estab- 
lished, and the first dean of this college assumed the responsibili- 
ties previously charged to the standing committee of the faculty. 

At Heidelberg College, Wittenberg College and Capital Uni- 
versity the origin of the deanship is found in the office of the 
secretary of the faculty. At Heidelberg the duties now per- 
formed by the dean were handled by the secretary of the faculty 
for fifteen years before the office of the dean was established in 
1920. Previous to 1903 the records of students’ grades at Wit- 
tenberg were kept in a loose leaf book. As a substitute for this 
plan the secretary of the faculty devised a system for keeping 
such records. Later this officer became interested in the require- 
ments for entrance, in curriculum problems, and in representing 
the college at the meetings of various professional and accredit- 
ing associations. In 1914 due to the ill health and heavy finan- 
cial burden of the president, the Board established the office of 
dean and appointed to the office the man who had been secretary 
to the faculty since 1903. At Capital University the secretary 
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to the faculty since 1919 in addition to keeping the college 
minutes, kept a record of students’ grades and class absences, 
edited the college catalogue, corresponded with parents and 
students on scholastic matters, and in some cases granted excuses 
for class absences. In 1923 when the president felt that his 
absence from the campus justified the need of an officer to give 
closer supervision to ‘‘learning and teaching’’ the office of dean 
was established. The duties performed by the secretary of the 
faculty since 1919 became the basic functions of the new office. 

From these various origins the office of the college dean, begin- 
ning either as an emergency measure, or as a minor clerical posi- 
tion, only a few years ago, has developed into an office of spe- 
cialized functions. These functions differ somewhat in different 
colleges and in many institutions seem to lack clarity of state- 
ment and purpose. In its expansion the office of the dean is now 
passing on to new, or subordinate officers, primary functions 
performed by the early dean. In the meantime the dean is being 
assigned new responsibilities which seem to indicate further pos- 
sibilities in the development of the office. 
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THE PLANNING OF GIRLS’ DORMITORIES 
I. HOWLAND JONES, F. A. I. A.* 


HE design of a women’s dormitory is an architectural prob- 

lem which calls for the most skillful planning, and its 

arrangement both from an architectural and a practical stand- 
point requires very careful consideration. 

The architect should be selected before the site is decided upon 
as his advice in this matter may save many dollars in the cost 
of the building. After the site has been selected, proper orien- 
tation is the first requirement, for it is most important that the 
greatest majority of student’s rooms shall have sunshine dur- 
ing some portion of the day. <A building whose main axis is 
north and south meets this situation most easily. 

The next question to be settled is the number of girls to be 
accommodated. Unless there is some predetermined require- 
ment, experience has proved that a group of approximately 
sixty girls makes the most satisfactory working unit in colleges. 
Experience has also shown that a kitchen and service room can 
be equipped and run to feed 120 girls in the most economical 
and efficient manner. 

Dormitories may be planned in separate buildings for sixty 
girls as illustrated by Miller and Metcalf Halls at Brown Uni- 
versity and Stratton Hall at Tufts College, or they may be 
planned so that one building will contain two units of sixty girls 
each as illustrated by the new dormitory at Tufts College or 
three units of forty girls, each unit having its own entrance hall, 
living and dining rooms, but a common kitchen, serving room, 
heating plant, and general service. 

A building of three units of forty girls each is, of course, 
slightly more expensive than one of two units of sixty girls but 
it provides a more intimate and domestic arrangement which, in 
the case of younger girls, is an advantage. The plan of the 
Pembroke College dormitories at Brown is interesting as show- 
ing a scheme for building two new units at the back of Miller 


* Mr. Jones is a member of the firm Andrews, Jones, Biscoe and Whitmore, 
architects, of Boston, Mass. 
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and Metcalf Halls which will be served by the kitchens and ser- 
vice of the present buildings. 

An attractive and most satisfactory way to design a number 
of dormitories is to arrange the buildings containing two or three 
units each, so that they form enclosed, or partly enclosed court- 
yards as will be the case at Pembroke College when the new units 
are built. This need not necessarily be a formal arrangement 
on level ground but may be planned most picturesquely on 
uneven or sloping ground. 

The treatment of the entrance hall is most important as it is 
here one receives the first impression of the atmosphere of the 
building. Every effort should be made to have that atmosphere 
homelike rather than institutional. In college dormitories it is 
well to have alcoves arranged in the first floor entrance hall 
which gives a little privacy to the girls entertaining their 
friends, as has been done in Stratton Hall and will be done in 
the new dormitory planned for Tufts College. 

The living and dining rooms should be dignified but simple in 
their architectural character and should be so arranged to allow 
easy circulation during receptions, small dances, and other func- 
tions which are held during the year. Some form of acoustical 
treatment should be used in the dining rooms to prevent exces- 
sive sound reverberation during meal times. 

The location and number of exits and stair halls are largely 
determined by building law requirements and should be placed 
at or near the ends of the corridors. Where it is not possible to 
obtain light in a corridor by extending it to an outside wall, suf- 
ficient light may be gained by making the stair enclosures on the 
corridor side of metal and glass with glazed doors. 

Toilet rooms should be located on every floor, each to serve 
about twenty girls. Each room should have fixtures in about 
the following proportions: one lavatory for every three girls, 
one water-closet for every three girls, one bath tub for every 
eight girls, one shower for every ten girls, and one dental lava- 
tory for each toilet room. All fixtures should be placed in indi- 
vidual compartments. 

In college dormitories a kitchenette on each of the bedroom 
floors is a desirable feature. This should contain an enameled 
sink and laundry tray, a small electric stove, a built-in ironing 
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board and a small gas clothes dryer, together with a cupboard 
where a few dishes and supplies may be kept. 

The consideration of certain of the materials which give the 
best results in dormitory construction is important. Dormito- 
ries should be entirely fireproof, of first class construction with 
the exception of the roof which may be of second class or slow 
burning type. The difference in total cost between first and 
second class is relatively so small that it should not be consid- 
ered in a building of this kind where safety and security are of 
such importance. 

Quarry tile should be used in the kitchen and serving rooms 
for floors with a tile base and a non-slip vitreous tile for toilet 
rooms. The walls of toilet rooms may be tiled with glazed tile 
but a more economical and perfectly satisfactory treatment is a 
six-inch glazed tile cove base, and hard plaster walls painted 
with enamel. 

The treatment of the main living room should be simple and 
domestic in character. Wood mouldings applied on the plaster 
to form panels and the various surfaces painted in different 
shades of the same color is an economical method of obtaining 
a pleasing effect. Bright curtains and rugs will provide suf- 
ficient color in the rooms and offset the simplicity of the wall 
treatment. All painted work should have a percentage of 
enamel in the final coat to give a hard surface which is easy to 
keep clean. 

Wall paper is in many respects the best method of finishing 
the bedrooms. It permits of great variety in the color schemes 
of the different rooms and is cheaper in maintenance than oil- 
painted walls. A painted plaster or canvas dado, the height of 
the window sills, helps the proportion of the rooms and when 
canvas is used it protects the plaster from injury by furniture 
being knocked against it. 

A clear height of 8’ 0” is ample for bedrooms. It is sufficient 
for ventilation and gives a pleasing proportion to the rooms. 

Flush panel metal partitions, which are enameled after being 
installed, are perfectly satisfactory for use in toilet rooms. 
These partitions, however, should be guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer against rusting, especially when they are used for 
shower compartments. 
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The furnishing of dormitories is also a matter which needs 
the architect’s advice and consideration. Too often carefully 
designed rooms are spoiled by the furniture which is put in 
them. It is not economy to buy cheap furniture for this type 
of building but it is quite possible to buy well-designed and well- 
built furniture which is not expensive. 

Furniture can be designed to serve a special function at no 
inereased cost to the owner. At one school we designed a bureau 
with a ventilated cabinet behind the mirror to take bathroom 
accessories and also a special desk with book-racks above and 
below the top. These were made for the same price as stock 
pieces. Discounts obtained by an architect on furniture will 
more than offset the charge for his services. 

Perhaps the most important consideration in designing build- 
ings of this sort is that they should have a domestic and home- 
like quality. They should not have in any way a monumental 
or institutional character, nor should there be an over-elabora- 
tion of detail either in the way of design or in the materials 
used which may tend to give an expensive and luxurious air to 
the building. The living rooms should have a comfortable 
homelike atmosphere, simple and dignified and livable. The 
bedrooms should be individual in decoration and color-scheme 
by varying the treatment of the different rooms as far as possi- 
ble. The building should contain the usual comforts and facili- 
ties found in any well designed home, but above all it should 
have a character both inside and out which a girl will remem- 
ber with pleasure and affection when she looks back on her school 
and college life. 














THE COLLEGES IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
A. C. MARTS* 


FEW years ago a distinguished newspaper editor was a 
speaker at a Commencement alumni dinner. A previous 
speaker had deplored the lack of newspaper publicity concerning 
their Alma Mater. The editor, in his address, however, con- 
gratulated the college on keeping out of the papers. ‘‘For,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the newspapers of today are not interested in the con- 
structive side of college life. Therefore, the less newspaper pub- 
licity you have, the healthier your condition is and the better 
off you are.’’ 

Is this true? During the past several months we have made a 
careful study of the attitude of the newspapers of the United 
States toward college news. In the process of this study we 
subscribed for one month to 100 of the leading metropolitan 
dailies chosen from all sections of the nation. Our readers have 
gone through each of these 3,000 issues and have clipped every 
news item or editorial in which a college is mentioned. These 
clippings have been studied and classified. The month selected 
was that of May, 1931, which is not thrown out of focus either 
by football or Commencement news. The college news of this 
month may, therefore, be regarded as a fairly accurate index of 
the degree and nature of the interest which our newspapers have 
in our colleges. 

The results of this study are presented herewith to those who 
may be interested. 

The total number of items of college news taken from the total 
of 3,000 dailies in the month of May was 35,341. These added 
up to 6,709 yards of news. This amounted to 3 per cent of all 
the reading material. 

Of the 3,000 newspapers thus studied, there was not a single 
issue that did not contain at least two college items! 

The greatest number of college clippings in any one issue was 
124 taken from a Sunday edition of the New York Herald- 
Tribune! These totaled thirty yards of college news! That 
much space in one issue of one daily paper certainly established 


* Mr. Marts is president of the firm, Marts & Lundy, Inc., New York City. 
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the college as of authentic news value. Second honors go to the 
New York Times, one issue of which had seventy-six clippings 
for a total of 25.7 yards of space. Honors go to the Boston 
Transcript for the highest percentage of college clippings to the 
total reading matter for the month—seven and one-half per cent. 

However, a person of discrimination is not satisfied merely 
with the volume of publicity received by the institution in which 
he is interested. What of its value and its effect upon the 
reading public? There is a ‘‘good press’’ and a ‘“‘bad press,”’ 
and no publicity at all is to be preferred to the sort to which our 
Commencement speaker alluded. So it became necessary to 
study these 35,000 clippings and classify them in accordance 
with their subject matter. 

We discovered fourteen general subjects or topics under which 
they could be grouped. We threw the clippings into these four- 
teen divisions and measured the total yardage of each to deter- 
mine their relative volumes. This was, of course, revealing. 
The results, in percentages, follow: 





























Per cent 
1. Sport 39.00 
2. Pictures 24.20 
3. General news, including student self-help stories ............... 11.75 
4. Scholastic honors and awards, honorary degrees, etc. .... 5.40 
5. News of Alumni 4.75 
6. Scientific and educational research papers and addresses 
by faculty members 2.75 
7. Social activities on campus 2.60 
8. Scandal, auto accidents, bootlegging, Cte. ...ccccccessnsussmunenee 2.40 
9. Obituary news 2.20 
10. Fraternity life 2.00 
11. Editorial comment 1.00 
12. Campus romance, engagements, Weddings, CtC. occu 80 
13. Musical events 75 
14, Financial campaigns and gifts .40 





These figures need little comment to bring out their signifi- 
cance. They indicate primarily that the vast preponderance of 
the college news in the public daily newspapers is constructive 
and helpful. The 2.4 per cent of news devoted to the escapades 
of flaming youth is of decidedly minor importance in comparison 
with the whole; less, indeed, than item No. 6, which, because 
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of its lack of popular appeal might be expected to make very 
rare appearances in the public press. Most of the clippings 
under No. 8 appeared in local papers only. They were not 
picked up by the out of town papers. There seemed to be a 
policy to play these escapades down rather than up. 

Perhaps the most surprising item in this phase of the study 
was No. 2. Who would have supposed that college news in the 
daily papers is as liberally illustrated? It may be of interest to 
note, in this connection, that the great majority of these pictures 
were of the more attractive sex. 

A study of these clippings would indicate that most of the 
publicity which our colleges are getting in the newspapers results 
from just plain hard and intelligent work in digging up news 
which is of value, rather than from ‘‘smart’’ publicity tricks 
which have been press-agented into the papers. Occasionally, 
there is evidence of a clever piece of press-agentry, but, for the 
most part, it is just ‘‘news’’ of the 1,000,000 youth who are on 
our campuses, and of the institutions and people associated with 
them. 

It was President Roosevelt who first announced the discovery 
that he had a better chance for publicity in the Monday papers 
than on any other day. Since that time, every press-agent in 
the nation has been filing his stories with editors marked ‘‘For 
release Monday.’’ Actual measurements of the volume of all 
college clippings for the month of May, 1931, show the following 
distribution of clippings by days: 

Sunday, 55,681 inches; Monday, 12,204 inches; Tuesday, 
14,482 inches; Wednesday, 14,735 inches; Thursday, 15,016 
inches; Friday, 16,531 inches; Saturday, 14,832 inches. 

Monday papers, you will note, carried the least college news 
of any day in the week. This would indicate that the news was 
not ‘‘placed,’’ but was chiefly spot reporting of events as they 
occurred, plus the special educational articles carried by many 
Sunday papers. 

Let us take a cross-section of these 35,000 clippings arranged 
geographically. The attention given to college news is by no 
means uniform in different sections of the nation. This may be 
due to the attitude of the editors, or it may be due to the efforts 
of the colleges to supply news to the papers. The percentage 
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of college news to general reading matter for the month varied 
geographically, as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
New England .................... 4 De 24 
Mid Atlantic .................... 3 AR Ae 23 
Southeastern ..................... 34 Pacific Coast. ................ 24 


What story had the best press and the widest distribution? 

Sixty-eight of the 100 papers reported the ousting of Professor 
Miller by Ohio State University. 

Sixty-three of them reported the efforts of President Brooks 
of Baylor University to sign all the diplomas of the graduating 
class before his death. 

Forty-five of them reported the dedication of Cornell’s War 
Memorial by President Hoover, and the controversy over inscrib- 
ing the names of the boys who fought on the side of Germany. 

Twenty-nine reported the serious illness of President Emeritus 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford. 

Twenty-seven reported Yale’s announcement of discontinuing 
Latin and Greek as required courses for the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy. 

Eighteen reported the story of the young lady and her father 
who sued Miami University for expelling her because of low 
grades. 

Other stories appeared several times: 

President Hutchins of Chicago confers degree on his father, 
President Hutchins, of Berea. 

Will Rogers declines honorary degree from Oklahoma Uni- 
versity. 

E. S. Harkness gives millions to Columbia for a library, and 
SO on. 

We shall, for our part, award the prize for the story of the 
month to Baylor University. Dr. Brook’s gallant death epito- 
mized to the nation in dramatic fashion the moving spirit of the 
American college, the spirit of devotion to duty, of unselfish 
service to youth, of courage, of all the high idealism which our 
colleges have been founded to inculcate in the minds and hearts 
of rising generations. The newspapers treated this story with 
the sympathy and reverence and admiration which it deserved, 
both in their news and editorial columns. It was the ‘‘best’’ 
story of the month. 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Abstracts—Graduate Theses in Education. 1927-1931. Teachers College, 
Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 396 pp. 

An Accounting of Progress and Attendance of Rural School Children in 
Delaware. Hermann Cooper. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1930. 150 pp. $1.75. 

An Adventure in Religious Education. Walter S. Athearn. Century Co. 
N. Y. 1830. 505 pp. $3.50. 

American Universities and Colleges. John H. MacCracken, ed. Williams 
& Wilkins. Baltimore. 1932. 1066 pp. $4.00. 

Character Education. Department of Superintendence, Tenth Yearbook. 
1932. Washington, D. C. 535 pp. 

The Christian Student, Vol. 31. Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago. 1930. 179 pp. 

College Readings in Contemporary Thought. K. B. Taft, J. F. McDermott, 
D. O. Jensen, eds. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 1929. 533 pp. $2.50. 

Considerations in Establishing a Junior College. John T. Morris. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1929. 63 pp. 
$1.50. 

Cultural Educations and Common Sense. David Snedden. Macmillan Co. 
N. Y. 1931. 324 pp. $2.00. 

Culture and Education in America. Harold Rugg. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. N. Y. 1931. 404 pp. $2.75. 

Curricula in Seven Selected Women’s Colleges. Elizabeth B. Young. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1932. 
$2.00. 

Denison University 1831-1931. Francis W. Shepardson. Denison Univ. 
Granville, O. 1931. 438 pp. 

Discovering the Genius Within You. Stanwood Cobb. John Day Co. 
N. Y. 1932. 287 pp. $2.50. 

Early Protestant Educators. Frederick Eby. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
N.Y. 1932. 312 pp. $2.25. 

Education for World-Mindedness. Albert J. Murphy. Abingdon Press. 
N. Y. 1931. 366 pp. $2.50. 

Education of the Whole Man. L. P. Jacks. Harper & Bros. N. Y. 
1931. 155 pp. $1.25. 

Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin. Thomas Woody. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. N. Y. 1931. 270 pp. $2.00. 

Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson. Roy J. Honeywell. Harvard 
Univ. Press. Cambridge. 1931. 295 pp. $3.00. 

The Evolution of the American Teachers College. Jessie M. Pangburn. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1932. 
140 pp. $1.50. 

The Excellent Teacher. Joseph E. Avent. J. E. Avent, Pub. Knoxville, 
Tenn. 1931. 477 pp. $2.40. 

Extra-Curricular Activities at the University of Minnesota. Chapin P. 
Stuart, Univ. of Minnesota Press. Minneapolis. 1929. 140 pp. $2.00. 
Pactors Affecting the Elimination of Women Students from Selected Co- 
educational Colleges of Liberal Arts. Ruth V. Pope. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1931. 110 pp. $1.50. 

Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day Education. H. E. Buchholz. Macmil- 
lan Co. N. Y. 1931. 200 pp. $1.50. 

Five College Plans. John J. Coss, ed. Columbia Univ. Press. N. Y. 
1931. 111 pp. $2.00. 

From a College Platform. Addresses. William M. Lewis. Dial Press. 
N. Y. 1932. 294 pp. $2.00. 

The Giving of High School Credits for Private Music Study. National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. N. Y. 1924. 105 pp. $1.00. 
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A History of Christian Thought. Arthur C. McGiffert. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. N. Y. 1932. 352 pp. $3.00. 

Holiday — in Europe 1932. World Peace Foundation. Boston. 1932. 
55 pp. $.50. 

Hyde of Bowdoin. Chas. T. Burnett. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 
1931. 364 pp. $4.00. 

In Lumine Tuo. Raymond C. Knox. Columbia Univ. Press. N. Y. 1931. 
202 pp. $2.00. 

Introduction to the Literature of Education. George W. Frasier and Win- 
field D. Armentrout. Scott, Foresman & Co. Chicago. 1931. 562 pp. 
$2.00. 

The Introductory Biological Sciences in the Liberal Arts College. George 
E. Nelson. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
N. Y. 1931. 135 pp. $1.50. 

The Lecture in College Teaching. Charles L. Bane. R. G. Badger. 
Boston. 1931. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Musées de France. L’Office International des Musées. World Peace Foun- 
dation. Boston. 169 pp. $.50. 

Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. Harl R. Doug- 
lass. Ginn & Co. Boston. 1932. 579 pp. $2.60. 

The People of Ancient Israel. Dorothy Mills. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
N. Y. 1932. 192 pp. $1.75. 

Personal Traits and Success in Teaching. Elizabeth H. Morris. Bureau 
= Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1929. 75 pp. 

1.50. 

Pioneers of Women’s Education in the United Sates. Willystine Goodsell. 
ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co. N. Y. 1931. 311 pp. $2.25. 

Principles of Secondary Education. P. W. L. Cox and F. E. Long. D. C. 
Heath & Co. Boston. 1932. 620 pp. $2.40. 

Radio and Education. Levering Tyson, ed. Univ. of Chicago Press. Chi- 
cago. 1931. 271 pp. $3.00. 

Recent Trends in American College Education. William S. Gray, ed. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1931. 253 pp. $2.00. 

Religion and Life. W. B. Selbie. Harvard Univ. Press. Cambridge. 
1930. 135 pp. $1.50. 

Roads to Knowledge. W. A. Neilson, ed. W. W. Norton & Co. N. Y. 
1932. 349 pp. $3.75. 

The School Dormitory. Carrie A. Lyford. M. Barrows & Co. Boston. 
1932. 200 pp. $2.00. 

Science and First Principles. F. 8. C. Northrop. Macmillan Co. N. Y. 
1931. 299 pp. $3.00. 

Secret of the Universe. Nathan R. Wood. Fleming H. Revell Co. N. Y. 
1932. 223 pp. $2.00. 

Select Discourses from the Idea of a University by John Henry Newman. 
May Yardley, ed. Macmillan Co. N. Y. 1931. 164 pp. $1.75. 

Selecting the College Student in America. H. A. Kurani. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 124 pp. 1931. 
$1.50. 

Sport and Sportsmanship. Chas. W. Kennedy. Princeton Univ. Press. 
Princeton, N. J. 1931. 59 pp. $1.25. 

Standards for Publicity Programs in State-Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Melvin W. Hyde. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1931. 80 pp. $1.50. 

Student Self-Support at the University of Minnesota. Univ. of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. 1932. 205 pp. $2.50. 

A Study of an Interest Test and an Affectivity Test in Forecasting Fresh- 
man Success in College. Chas. A. Drake. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1931. 60 pp. $1.50. 

A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign Languages with an Index 
to Reports. Robert H. Fife, comp. Macmillan Co. N. Y. 1931. 261 pp. 
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The Superintendent at Work in Smaller Schools. R. V. Hunkins. D. C, 
Heath & Co. Boston. 1931. 401 pp. $2.00. 

Teaching as a Profession. Agnes Snyder and Thomas Alexander. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. N. Y. 1932. 69 pp. $.50. 

Thirty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part I. A program for teaching science. Society’s Committee 
on Teaching of Science. 370 pp. $1.75. Part II. Changes and experi- 
ments in liberal arts education. Kathryn McHale. 310 pp. $1.75. 
Public School Publishing Co. Bloomington, Ill. 1932. 

This New Education. Herman H. Horne. Abingdon Press. N. Y. 1931. 
280 pp. $2.50. 

Trends in University Education. James G. Hodgson. H. W. Wilson Co, 
N. Y. 1931. 163 pp. $.90. 

University Education for Business. James H. S. Bossard and J. F. Dew- 
hurst. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1931. 578 pp. $5.00. 

University Exchange in Europe. Handbook. World Peace Foundation. 
Boston. 1929. 240 pp. $2.00. 

The Way Out of Educational Confusion. John Dewey. Harvard Univ. 
Press, Cambridge. 1931. 41 pp. $1.00. 

What Kind of College is Best? Myron M. Stearns. John Day Co. N. Y. 
1932. 78 pp.. $1.25. 

The Work of the College Entrance Examination Board, 1901-1925. Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Ginn & Co. Boston. 1926. 300 pp. 
$4.00. 

Youth on the March. Clifton D. Gray. Richard R. Smith. pub. N. Y. 
1931. 220 pp. $2.00. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST* 


Academic Organization and Control. J. E. Kirkpatrick. Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, O. 1931. 246 pp. $3.00. 

A Christian Educator, John Knox Montgomery. R. J. Miller. Crescent 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1932. 268 pp. $2.00. 

The College Library. William M. Randall. American Library Assn. and 
Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1932. 165 pp. $2.50. 

Conference on Examinations, Eastbourne, England. Paul Monroe, ed. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 1931. 
316 pp. 

The Democratic Philosophy of Education. Herman H. Horne. Macmillan 
Co., N. ¥. 1932. 547 pp. $2.50. 

The Economic Basis for the Teacher's Wage. Lester Dix. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 1931. 114 pp. 
$1.75. 

The Excitement of Teaching. William Lyon Phelps. Horace Liveright, 
Ine., N. Y. 1931. 80 pp. $1.50. 

Life’s Adventure. Elwood Worcester. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1932. 
362 pp. $3.00. 

A Personnel Study of Negro College Students. Ambrose Caliver. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 1931. 146 pp. 
$1.50. 

The Scientific Outlook. Bertrand Russell. W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. 
1931. 277 pp. $3.00. 

Unit Costs of Salaries in Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. Herman 
J. Magee. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. 1931. 75 pp. $1.50. 

What European and American Students Think on International Problems. 
Heber R. Harper. Studies of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 1931. 255 pp. 

The Wholesome Personality. William H. Burnham. D. Appleton and Co., 
N.Y. 713 pp. $3.50. 


*Received too late to alphabetize. 








